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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 
age 

In July we expect scorching hot weather, and 
very likely some weeks of drouth, with thunder- 
storms, varying the monotony now and then, 
and refreshing all nature. A week of rain we 
do not expect, but may get it. Hail storms may 
come too, as they did in June, and damage the 
fruits. The ravages of insects will of course 
continue, some kinds giving place to others, one 
corps relieving another; and if perchance one 
army of eaters be withdrawn altogether from 
our immediate front, we shall soon find the 
scouts and pickets of another, with a new base 
of supplies; not now depending upon the cu- 
cumbers and melons, but rioting upon the cab- 
bages gr the carrot fields. July brings with it 
much that is grand, majestic, and destructive, 
and very appropriately the Lion (Leo) is the 
sign for this part of the zodiac. The constel- 
lation is marked by a beautiful group of stars, 
situated in the head of Leo, one being very 
bright; they form distinctly the outline of a 
sickle or reaping-hook,—very appropriate to the 


\ season. Man’s labors are arduous, but he goes 
‘to the field with the clash of machinery, and 


with the strong muscles of horses and oxen, to 
lighten his toil. The careful drivers guide their 
teams with the rush of clattering knives and 
ratfling gearing behind them, round and round 
thousands of fields of grass and grain. The 
tedding machine follows in many fields tossing 











stern.wheel steamer. “forsee Take it, horses 
may load it, horses lift both hay and grain to 
the mow and stack. The corn and root crops 
are cultivated, the grain is threshed, the fodder 
is cut, and every thing possible is done by 


“horse-power. To relieve the horses from the 


hardést, drudgery of the farm the steam plows 
are multiplying upon the prairies, and the past 
season has, seen the first really successful steam 
plowing and. prairie breaking in this country. 
All this goes on, and at the very same time 
500,000 farmers face the enemies of their coun- 
try, and with bayonet and saber crowd the 
traitor host to their fens and fastnesses. In this 
field, too, the labor of the horse is indispensable, 
and they number 200,000. When we consider 
the amount of labor thus withdrawn from the 


farms of the country, it is hard to frame words ' 


of advice to guide those who remain, their labors 
are so peculiar. The necessity. of constantly 
planning to do with less labor, or to accomplish 
more by the same outlay, by the aid of ma- 
chinery, horse-power, and various other contri- 
vances, has been gradually increasing, till now it 
would seem to have reached a climax. Itis the 
farmer’s great problem this year, and many are 
manfully and successfully working it out. 


Work for the Farm, Barn, and Stock Yard. 


Always keep the entire “situation” in mind. 
This involves good generalship. The fitter, 
must know his resources,—what crops will need 
labor, how much. they will need, where they 
need it, how to shift his labor from one part of 
the farm to another economically, how to bestow 
his own presence and labor and attention where 
it will be of most avail, as presence and as labor. 
He must be prepared for emergencies, for storms, 
for sick animals, for hands failing, for his own 
necessary absence; he ought to be ever ready 
with devices to keep hands and animals oc- 
cupied,—not for the sake of keeping the men 
at ‘work, but for the sake of having the work 
done; and this the men must be able to see 
clearly. If the farmer grudges the men a spare 
half hour, just because they are enjoying his 
time, it will make the best of men eye-servants; 
but if the pressure of work previously laid out 
makes every man feel that there is no time to 
waste, he renders his service more willingly. 

Buildings.—If barn roofs need repairing, see 
to it when there is no hay in the bays. The 
nails that fall through, if they lodge in the hay, 
are very often swallowed by cattle to their 
seriousinjury. Clear out empty bays thorough- 
ly before putting new hay into them, Plan to 
make such a disposition of crops as they come 
into the buildings, as to save steps and labor in 
feeding out during the winter. 

Buckwheat.—Put in a good breadth if other 
grain crops are not promising. It will follow 
either winter or spring grains or potatoes, or 
occupy land where any crop has failed ; it may 
be put in any time this month. §ee page 206, 


Butter.—See notes for last month. Present 
and prospective high prices for good butter 
make pains-taking pay. Poor butter is worth 
but little more than good lard—good butter 30 
to 45 cents per pound at retail. 

Cabbages.—There are few surer and more 
profitable crops on new land. Unfortunately 
this plant has so. many enemies in old ground 
that its cul@re is often uncertain and attended 
with much annoyance, but on reclaimed swamp 
ground. or on land recently cleared, or in soil 
which has been exposed to a good heat by 
burning brush or bogs, it is sure and remunera- 
tive. It is not too late to sow for transplanting 


Cattle—Look to it that they have abundant. 
water in the pastures, a'constant supply of salt, 
and feed enough. Cows’ and especially young 


their owners can afford to own or hire. 


Cellars—Give thorough, constant ventilation ; 
keep clean and free from decaying substances. 

Cheese.—Aim to secure uniform excellence, and 
uniformity in size, weight and color. The market 
for good cheese can never be glutted ; it is not 
only a nutritious and favorite article of diet 
for home markets, but there is an increasing 
foreign demand. We counsél farmers to inform 
themselves of the benefits of ‘associated dairies 
and cheese factories by personal inspection. The 
field ,is so large and the markets so hungry, * 
there is little jealousy, and should be none. 

Clover Seed.—Give the cleanest part of a 
clover field a top-dressing of ashes and plaster, 
(and a little fine manure from the barn yard or 
compost heap will do no harm.) This will give 
the clover a good start and vigorous growth, so 
that it will blossom and go to seed before the 


grass and weeds show their heads above it. The - 


more rampant weeds may be pulled, or cut with 
the “spud” (a chisel on a long handle), if neces- 
sary. If headed at the proper time it will fur- 
nish clean and heavy seed. 


Draining.—This is always on hand when other . 


work is not pressing. It cures the evils both of 
drought and excessive water, and of both com- 
bined which often occurs on the same land at 
different periods of the same year, Re 

Grain..—Cut when the kernel is . between 
“milk” and “ dough.” 

Grass.—Cut in the blossom for the best hay— 
a little later to save work in curing, See articles 
on haymaking in June number, and on manuring 
grass lands in this, page 208. 

Hay Mows.—Ventilate large mows-of hay or 

grain by making perpendicular air passages 
through them, with openings below. 
. Hedge-rows and fence corners, those nurseries 
for weeds, ever encroaching on the tilled land, 
should be keptclean with the hook and scythe. 
Sheep, when they can be used, make very 
‘clean work at exterminating brush. 

Hoeing.—Keep the ground loose and open by 





heifers should have the service of the best bulls - 
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frequent cultivation, especially if there be danger 
from drought. The plow will do no damage to the 
roots before the tops of corn, potatoes, tobacco, etc., 
would be injured by the passage of the whiffletree. 

Manure.—The hog pens and compost heaps should 
receive every thing that will decay. The fermenta- 
tion in compost heaps may need quickening by a 
few pailfuls of manure liquor. In hot weather 
manure makes very fast, and dead animals and all 
such things rapidly form an excellent compost with 
muck, sods, ete. Use plaster to prevent the loss of 
ammonia, sprinkling it over manure while it is in 
active fermentation, and upon stable floors, etc. 
See articles on pages 202 and 203. 

Oats, like other spring grain, are apt to ripen un- 
evenly. If allowed to stand too long, the straw is 
not so good for fodder, and the grain shells badly ; if 
cut too early, the straw will be much better but the 
grain will not be so plump, and it often is hard to 
thresh ; good judgment therefore is needed. The 
oat should be cut just when passing out of the 
“milk.” To save the labor of threshing, it is often 
worth while to cut and cure this grain like hay, 


and feed it out in the same way. In this case it is ° 


cut about as soon as the grain in the more forward 
heads may be rubbed out in the hapds. The only 
objection to this plan is that it is more exposed to 
the attacks of rats and mice. 

Pastures.—Be very careful about over-stocking. 
If pessible make frequent changes from one pas- 
ture to another. Top-dressings of gypsum, or 
ashes and bone dust, quickly show their effect in the 
increased feed. Sowing bone dust upon old pas- 
tures is regularly and profitably practised in many 
parts of New England, particularly in dairy regions. 

Potatoes for immediate marketing may be dug as 
soon as ripe, or when the tops die. If not required 
to be marketed at once it is best to leave them in 
the ground till fall. Do not hoe after blossoming. 

Poultry.—Let all kinds of poultry find their way 
to the grain fields after the grain is housed, but not 
before. If kept shut up, give grass or greens daily. 

Sheep very close shorn sometimes have their 
backs scaldedby the hot sun, and flies will cause 
much annoyance’to such sores, as also to wounds ; 
sew on patches of greased cotton cloth. Sheep suffer 
from the attacks of the Estrus Ovis, a gadfly, which 
causes “grnb’in the head,” and is an intolerable 
annoyance to the sheep. They are repelled by 
smearing tar on the sheep’s noses, and. it is a great 
comfort to the sheep to have a fresh plowed furrow 
here and there into which they thrust their noses 
when the gadfly is about. Salt weekly and visit 
frequently through the season. 

Soiling Crops.—Sow millet, corn, or sorghum for 
late soiling. The millet will mature seed. Hun- 
garian grass will make a good crop of hay sowed 
before the middle of the month. 


Swine may have the range of the orchards, where 
they will pick up the wormy fruit and destroy the 
insects. They will glean the scattered grain in 
the fields, and thrive upon it. Grain fed to hogs 
during the summer tells very well when fattening 
begins in earnest, in their increased size and good 
condition. Feed hogs confined in pens some green 
fodder daily. Give them charcoal dust to chew 
or mix it with the feed, and supply water to drink. 
It improves their condition very much. 

Tanner's Bark.—Oak and hemlock trees will peel 
during most of this month. 


Tools.—Examine the entire stock in rainy weather, 
and if possible anticipate breakage by strengthening 
weak spots and joints and keeping every thing well 
oiled, nuts tight, bearings clean, cutting tools 
sharp, and duplicates of parts likely to break. 

Turnips are excellent to fill up all vacant places. 
Afew seeds may be scattered here and there, where- 
ever any thing else has failed. The main crop may 
be sowed after the 20th. 200 pounds of super- 
phosphate or bone dust to the acre will almost al- 
ways insure a good crop. Dust the plants with gyp- 
sum if they are troubled with insects. See page 206. 

Weeds.—Watch against their going to seed. 
Smother those which cutting and plowing will not 
kill by spreading a coating of litter over them. 





Wheat.—Cut when passing out of the milk. The 
“Headings Harvesters” are especially to be recom- 
mended where labor is scarce as it is this season. 
There is some loss of grain, but little in comparison 
with the saving of labor in handling great{masses of 
straw, where straw has s0 little value as at the west. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Notwithstanding the severity of the winter, and 
the cold blasts about blossoming time in spring, 
there is in many localities a prospect of a fair if 
not abundant crop. We have seen some orchards 
with more fruit set than the trees ought to bear, 
and it will, especially pears, need severe thinning. 
It is too much the custom to allow trees to bear at 
will, when the fruit would be improved in quality 
and quantity, if one half or more were removed. 
A barrel of large, well formed fruit will bring 
double the price of one filled with half shaped, 
gnarled specimens. We repeat the advice to thin 
freely, and it will be found that low headed trees 
will increase the facility with which this is done. 


Budding.—Plums may be worked as soon as the 
bark can be lifted, and good well formed buds can 
be had. In this as in all other propagation of 
plants, avoid all danger of mistakes in labeling. 
The budding of other fruits may follow in succes- 
sion as soon as stock and buds are ready. 


Cherries.—The softer varieties will need to be 
picked and marketed at once. Use a step ladder 
and let the limbs be drawn carefully toward the 
picker by means of a hooked stick. Allow no climb- 
ing of the trees with rough boots to bruise the bark. 


Grafts.—Continue to watch them and replace the 
wax, if necessaty. Remove all shoots that start 
on the stock below the graft. 


Insects.—Late broods of the tent caterpillar may 
still be found in the trees. When within reach they 
may be removed bythe hand. Those high upon 
the trees will need a brush orswab—kill them some- 
how. The disgusting, slimy, greenish slug which 
appears on pear trees may be treated toa dusting 
of lime or ashes, shaken from a bag of coarse mus- 
lin. Encourage insect eating birds, and do not 
shoot any without first ascertaining if they are 
friends or enemies. Birds will frequently take the 
earliest ripened cherries, but it will be found that 
these are prematurely colored because there is a 
worm within. Kerosene or coal oil lamps or lant- 
erns, set in pans of waterand kept burning through 
the night, will attract and drown numbers of moths 
which would otherwise lay their eggs on the trees. 


Layering.—The growth of the present season of 
many ornamental shrubs may be layered, and will 
form well rooted plants to be separated and re- 
moved in autumn or the following spring. 


Manure.—It is not too late to help trees to carry 
a large crop by spreading coarse stable manure 
around them as far as the roots extend. 


Mulch.—Coarse manure used as directed above 
will answer as a mulch for established trees, but 
those planted this season will do better if mulched 
with some non-stimulating material. In the ab- 
sence of all other mulching, a layer of small stones 
might be used with advantage to retain moisture. 

Pinching.—This method ofsummer uning may 
now be practised. Shoots which tend to run up 
unduly, may be shortened, and the growth thrown 
into lateral branches. Indeed the whole future 
shape of the young tree is now completely at the 
control of the cultivator, who by shortening a 
branch here, and rubbing one out altogether there, 
can form the head of the tree to suit his taste. 


Pruning.—This is the most favorable month for 
the operation. Read the suggestions on page 207. 


Seedlings.—These, whether of fruit or ornamental 
trees need to be shielded from the hot sun by means 
of a lattice work of lath, or by a shelter of boughs. 
Leafy boughs stuck all over the seed bed will give 
a rough shading, if no better can be provided. 

Seeds.—Begin to collect all as they mature. Some 
shrubs ripen and drop their seeds soon after flower- 
ing. Cherry pits should not be allowed to get dry, 





but be preserved in boxes of sand or sandy earth, 


Weeds.—These will now appear in abundance iy 
the nursery, and will requigp the use of the horse. 
hoe, cultivator, or hand-hoe. In destroying weeds 
it is satisfactory to know that the labor not only 
kills these robbers of the soil, but at the same time 
leaves the ground in that loose condition which is 
most favorable to the growthof the plants. 

—_—e—— 
Kitchen Garden. & 

The crops here are mainly well established, and 
the success of the season’s operations will in good 
part depend upon care during midsummer. The 
free use of the hoe will both loosen the soil and 
keep down weeds. Much ground from which early 
peas, spinach and other crops have been removed, 
may now be rendered available by planting early 
this month. See note ona “Succession of Vege- 
tables,” on page 207. 


Asparagus.—Cutting was of course over long ago, 
Nothing now is to be done but clean the bed of 
weeds and let the tops grow to strengthen the roots 
for another season, and they will do this all the 
better if they now have a dressing of manure. If 
the asparagus beetle appears, cut off the branches 
containing the eggs and grubs, and burn them. 
This may weaken the plants somewhat, but the in-, 
jury from the insects would be much greater. 


Beans.—Plant Refugee, or other good sort, for late 
use or for salting. Select some of the earliest of 
those already growing for seed. Give Limas a 
frequent hoeing, help them to climb the poles or 
trellis, pinch off the stem at the height of 5 or6 
feet. Some favorable results are reported from 
growing Limas without poles, letting them lieon 
the ground. Will those who try it give the results ? 


Beets.—Hoe, thin, and keep the ground loose be- 
tween the rows. A late crop may be raised if seed 
is sown early this month. Scak the seed. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Complete the trans- 
planting of the late sorts, taking pains to “grout” 
the roots if the soilis dry. See p, 178, last month. 
Use the hoe freely and give liquid manure, unless 
inadry time. Clear off the ground occupied by the 
early crop, and prepare and use it for late vegetables. 


Celery.—Set out in trenches as directed last 
month. Give water if plants suffer from drouth. 


Carrots.—Keep the space between the rows clean 
until the tops render it difficult to work them. 


Corn.—Plant a crop of the quickly maturing vari- 
eties to prolong the season until frost. Be sureand 
have a good quantity dry for winter use. 

Cucumbers.—Hoe those planted early, until the 
growth of the vines prevents it. Put in seed the 
first of the month for a late crop for pickling. 


Egg Plants should be hurried up as fast as possi- 


ble by giving frequent hoeings, and if the weather 
is not dry, an occasional stimulant of liquid manure. 


Endive.—Sow as directed last month on page 178. 


Herbs.—All the afomatic herbs should be cut just 
as they come into flower. Tie them in small bun- 
dles or spread them to dry in the shade. 


Lettuce.—Sow for succession where it will be par- 
tially shaded, as the hot weather causes it to run 
to seed very soon. Silesian is good for late. 


Manure.—The liquid manure tank should now be 
in operation and its contents applied to stimulate 
lagging plants. Do not use it during a dry time. 


Melons.—Hoe as long as the size of the vines will 
permit. Pinch the ends of the vigorous stems to 


induce side branches to form and hasten maturity" 


Onions.—Keep the bed well hoed and weeded, avd 
thin the plants if they are likely to be too crowded. 


Peas.—Sow for succession, putting the seed deep 
Clear off vines and brush as soon as the picking is 
over, and prepare the ground for some laté crop, 
Pick those for seed as soon as the pods become dry. 

Potatoes.—Dig for use and market, and prepare 
for late cabbages, turnips or spinach. 

Rhubarb.—Do not allow the roots to become ex- 
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hausted by production of seed. Cut the flower- 
stalks as soon as they appear. 

Squashes.—Look under the leaves forsquash bugs, 
hand pick them, and crush their eggs. If a vine 
wilts there is probably a worm in the stem near the 
root, search for and carefully dig him out, cover the 
wound with soil and the vine may recover. Con- 
tinue hoeing until the vines get too large. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Keep the ridges, and spaces be- 
tween, clear of weeds, moving the vines carefully. 

Tomatoes.—The large green potato-worm makes 
destructive work, not only with leaves but green 
fruit. Don’t neglect them « day, but catch and kill. 
Pinch the ends of rampant branches, and if training 
is practised, keep them secured to the trellis. 

Transplanting.—Vacant places may be filled. 

Turnips.—Sow White French and Rutabagas. 

Weeds.—These will give plentyof work. See an 
article on use of the ‘“ Hoe and Rake,” on page 211. 
° —_—o— 

Fruit Garden. 

There is plenty of work to do here in gathering 
the maturing crops, caring for those which are 
coming on and in combating the weeds. 

Blackberries.—Hoe or keep mulched and tie up 
the heavy fruiting branches to the trellis. 

Currants.—Weak and useless shoots may be re- 
moved. Bushes héavily loaded will need staking. 
Sometimes the season is prolonged by shading a 
few bushes. If the borer appears, cut off and burn 
the infested branches. Mulching is beneficial. 

Dwarf Fruits—Summer pinching may be prac- 
tised to keep the tree in shape, and to help form 
fruit buds. Thin freely, particularly the larger va- 
rieties, and keep the trees, especially those planted 
this spring, well mulched. Look out for the pear 
slug and treat as directed under orchard. 

Grapes.—Vines not fruiting need equal care with 
those which are, as it is of great importance to en- 
courage a growth of strong, well ripened wood. 
Keep all vines well tied to stakes or the trellis, and 


- pinch off the laterals as directed last month (p. 179). 


If not already done, the growth of fruiting canes 
should be stopped by pinching them off at two or 
three leaves beyond the last bunch of fruit. Young 
vines ought not to carry too much fruit, one, or at 
most two, bunches to the spur is enough. Hand- 
pick rosebugs and other insects. A well trained 
vine usually has all parts entirely within reach. 

Raspberries.—These are now in full bearing, and 
will need to be picked dai’y. Assoon as the crop 
is gathered, cut out the oJd canes and allow two or 
three canes of the new growth to grow for bearing 
fruit next season; unless it is wished to propagate 
the variety, all the rest of the shoots are to be de- 
stroyed. Black caps are not to be cut away in this 
manner as they do not sucker. Keep well hoed. 

Strawberries.—In garden culture, the runners are 
to be kept pinched off, and after the fruit is picked, 
it is well to fork a good dressing of compost around 
the plants. If plants are needed for making new 
beds, the runners may be allowed to root until a 
sufficient stock is obtained; then stop them. 

poe 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The main things to be done here are those which 
will secure neatness. Afterthe abundance of spring 
flowers is over, many are apt to allow the garden 
and lawn to run into neglect. Weeds appear, 
plants which should be tied up are allowed their 
own way, unsightly flower stalks, from which the 
bloom has fallen, remain, and a general want of care 
is manifest such as no garden should present. With 
proper care, the attractions of the garden may be 
made to last until vegetation is stopped by frost. 

Annuals—A sowing of the quicker growing 
kinds may be made now to give a late bloom. 

Bulbs.—Follow directions given last month. 

Carnations.—Make layers and cuttings and keep 
the flower stalks tied up to neat stakes. 

Dahlias.—Those started in pots may still be set 
out. Put out the stake at the same time with the 
plant. They may be trained to a single stem, cut- 





ting off the lower branches, or three lower branches 
may be allowed to grow and be furnished with 
stakes as they get large enough. Keep carefully 
tied up, or ahigh wind may destroy the whole plant. 
Forward the plants by use of liquid manure. 


Evergreens.—Prune and do not let the upper 
branches overhang the lower ones. 

Gladiolus.—Provide stakes and tie up as the 
flower stalks show themselves. 

Gravel Walks.—Keep out weeds by use of hoe and 
rake, and put fresh gravel on any thin spots. 

Grass.—The lawn should be mowed often and the 
edges of paths and borders neatly trimmed. Grass 
used for edgings to beds needs the same care. 

Hedges.—Clip into shape and plash or weave 
in the branches to fill up weak places. 

Potted Plants.—These often suffer in hot weather. 
Read article on their treatment on page 209. 


Propagation.—Many of the ornamental shrubs 
may be multiplied from cuttings of the new growth 
set in sandy soil in a shady place, and kept moist. 


Pruning.—If necessary to do this to lawn trees, 
the present is the favorable month 


Rhododendrons.—The hot weather of*summer is 
often injurious to these. Insure moisture at the 
roots by properly mulching. 


Roses.—The new growth if layered now will form 
plants to be removed next spring. Cut back the 
perpetuals as soon as their first bloom is over. 
Keep the climbing and pillar roses well tied up. 
Apply « solution of whale oil soap, 1 pound to6 
or 8 gallons of water, if the rose slug appears. 

Seeds.—Save the finest flowers for seed. Collect 
as they ripen and label at once. 

Verbenas.—These and other bedding plants need 
pegging down. Layers and cuttings made now will 
root rapidly and give late flowering plants. 

Watering.—If obliged to water, remove the sur- 
face soil, apply copiously and replace the dry earth; 
this will keep the surface from forming a crust. 

Weeds.—The hoe and rake and fingers must be 
kept in motion and the weeds have no quarter. 

—_o— 


Green and Hot-louses. 


All the plants which can endure it are out of 
doors, but those which remain in ought not to be 
neglected. Aplenty of air, watering and sprinkling 
must be provided for. Shading will also be needed, 
and may be insured by 4 muslin screen or by white- 
washing the glass. . 

Budding.—Whenever the bark of shrubs will lift, 
buds may be inserted. 

Callas.—Repot if necessary and give less water. 


Farth.—Secure a good stock for potting and keep 
it under cover where it may be used on rainy days. 


Insects.—Use the same precautions and means of 
destruction as directed earlier in the season. 


Potting. —Pot rooted cuttings and seedlings be- 
fore they are too much drawn up by growing thick- 
ly in the seed pans. 

Propagation.—Cuttings of stock for winter bloom- 
ing may be putin. Most things root withsurpris- 
ing ease, without bottom heat, in sand, very wet. 

Poinsettias.—This is the season of rest with them, 
and they are to be kept quite dry. 

Pruning.—Shrubs need bringing into shape, and 
other plants pinched to make them stocky. 

-—6>—— 


Cold Grapery. 


Mulch the outside borders, and if very dry, water 
them with weak liquid manure. Continue to pinch 
laterals and the growth from the ends of shoots, as 
heretofore directed. The berries now increase in 
size and they should be thinned, using a pair of 
grape scissors. Remove enough to prevent crowd- 
ing, which will be one-half, more or less, according 
to the variety. If mildew attacks the vines, the 
syringing overhead must be stopped and the air of 
the house kept as dry as possible. It makes ite 





appearance in brown spots on the leaves, usu- 
ally near the larger veins. Sulphur sprinkled 
freely over the floor of the house and dryness of 
the atmosphere are the remedies. The thermometer 
should stand at 90 to 95 in mid-day, and allowed to 
fall to about 85 during the night. If no mildew ap- 
pears, syringing every evening may be continued. 


ocean 
Apiary in July. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 


The‘number of moths about the hives now in- 
creases. They are troubled with an appetite for 
drink, that proves their ruin. Mix together mo- 
lasses, vinegar, and water, to make a palatable 
drink, and set in saucers, or plates, among the hives 
at night. Skim out the moths in the morning for 
the chickens, set the liquid away for use the next 
night, adding water as it dries away, renewing it 
when weak. Kill all worms found on the floor, or 
about the corners of the weak colonies. Large 
apiaries are troubled less with the moth, than small 
ones. The Italians resist their attacks much more 
effectually than the natives. Foul brood is also 
much less prevalent with these bees. Wherever it 
exists, it should be attended to at this time. Hives 
can be examined three weeks after the first swarm 
better than any other time.—I say first swarm, not 
second or third. All healthy brood at such time 
has matured except a few drones. Cells containing 
the dead larve, remain sealed after the others are 
empty. To examine the interior of a hive for this 
purpose or any other, choose the middle of the day. 
Put on some protection from outsiders, if you 
choose, but none of the bees inside will sting if you 
follow directions. First blow under the hive two 
or three puffs of tobacco smoke, immediately turn 
the hive bottom up, drive the bees away from the 
bottom with a little more smoke, spread the combs 
apart, and look among the brood combs for sealed 
cells. Open a fewof them with the point of a 
knife; if black and putrid, drive out the bees at 
once. Now while you have it turned over, is just 
thetime. Set an empty hive on the stand to amnse 
the bees returning from the fields; put another 
one on the inverted hive, and with a stick, a light 
hammer, ora stone, gentlystrike the lower hive 
rapidly. In fifteen minutes or less, the bees except 
perhaps a handful, may be driven into the upper 
hive. Set this on the old stand, and all that are 
scattered will soon gather inside to begin house- 
keeping anew. Should enough be left in the old 
hive to make it worth while, another hive may be 
set over and more driven out, which may be shaken 
out at the entrance of the new house Those hav- 
ing the movable comb hive, when they w'sh to 
transfer, have only to lift out the combs, and shake 
the bees out at the entrance of the new or empty 
hive, which should be placed on the old stand, and 


r have a wide board or sheet before it, that the bees 


may readily creep directly into it, without flying. 
I would not advise any one to get into the habit of 
smoking, for the sake of managing the bees; it is 
unnecessary. Take a bit of cotton or linen cloth a 
foot square, cover it with tobacco one fourth inch 
thick, roll it up, secure it with a few stitches, set 
fire at one end (it will smoke withuut blazing,) and 
blow the smoke among the bees. Rags alone, or 
decayed wood, that which will just hold together, 
will burn in the same way, and willanswer in most 
cases, but some of the Italians, especially after be- 
ing irritated a few times, will not yield for any 
thing weaker than tobacco...... Favorable weather 
during fruit blossoms, will have atendency to bring 
out early swarms that will not only fill the hives, 
but store a good quantity of surplus. When the 
prospect is quite certain of a surplus, there is no 
harm in putting on the boxes only a day or two 
after the bees are hived. If two or more large 
swarms are hived together, the queen will not be 
likely to use the boxes for brood, and they may be 
put on at once. Keep a supply of boxes on hand, 
and change as fast as filled. When taken from the 
hive, if practicable, keep the same side up, and set 
on little sticks for the bees to creep out: at any 
rate, avoid turning over, further than on the side, 
and keep the sheets of comb vertical; otherwise 
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much of the honey will leak, making it look badly. 
Keep it out of the sun. It will be a waste of time 
to wait until every ccll is sealed before removing. 
Sometimes a few scattering cells will remain unfin- 
ished for weeks..... Weak colonies in the movable 
comb hive, may be strengthened by giving them a 
comb or two filled with brood from some strong 
ones; shake off all the old bees ; replace the frames 
taken out, with empty ones or empty combs....If 
the yield of honey is very great, some of the hives 
will have their combs so fully stored with honey, 
as to afford too little room for breeding, and the 
colony may be weak in consequence. Too much 
honey is as detrimental in wintering bees as toe 
little. When too many combs are being filled, re- 
move some of the outside frames that will be filled 
with honey throughout. Slide some of the others 
toward the side, and put empty ones in their places. 
The full combs can be put away to assist some 
light colony through the winter, or for the table. 
Keep honey dry and cool, if possible. If moth 
worms appear among the combs thus kept, smoke 
in a close box or barrel with brimstone.....It is 
probable that flags are as good for winter hives as 
straw; they may be secured now. Straw is better 
secured at harvest time, and put away with the 
heads removed. The hive may be used next winter, 
if made any time before December. 
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The Agriculturist Strawberry. 





Ht is well known that the stock of the seedling straw- 
berry, originated by Seth Boyden, Esq., and named the 
*‘ Agriculturist,” was purchased by the proprietor of this 
journal for the purpose of distributing plants to his sub- 
scribers. In making this purchase he ran a great risk of 
disappointment, as the plants on exhibition had evidently 
been forced by high cultivation, and it was doubtful if with 
ordinary treatment the same results could be realized. 
Still if a plant could be had, showing in only half the de- 
gree the good qualities of the one on exhibition, it would 
ve far beyond anything we now have, and it was thought 
worth while to take the chances of success or failure, in 
the hope of being able to give the subscribers to the Agri- 
oulturist a fruit of superior quality. Doubtless these sub- 
scribers would like to know if the high expectations which 
they have formed, are likely to be realized. The fruit 
from plants on Mr. Judd’s place is now upon the exhibi- 
tion tables, and for size, beauty, solidity, and all other 
good qualities, it is all that it promised to be. With 
regard to the vigor and productiveness of the plants, if a 
description was drawn from those in Mr. Judd’s grounds, it 
might be said that here the unusually rich soil and extra 
care given to induce their rapid multiplication had pro- 
duced results which could not be taken as a fair indica- 
tion of what it would do under ordinary circumstances. 
Every plant of the original stock, save one, was trans- 
ferred to the proprietor of the Agriculturist ; this one was 
purchased by Mr. W. S. Carpenter before the sale took 
place, and though Mr. C. was offered a large sum for his 
single plant, he declined to part withit. Mr. Carpenter 


set out his plant in soil not enriched beyond what ordinary’ 


good culture requires, and last autumn it made a good 
share of new plants, the majority of which were, this 
spring, transplanted to a separate bed. A few days ago 
we visited Mr. Carpenter’s place to see the condition of 
his plants, and though prepared for a fine show, the 
anticipation was far short of the reality. The small 
plants set out this spring showed a crop of fruit large 
enough to satisfy any one, while it is difficult to describe 
the appearance of those which had not been removed, in 
terms which shall not seem extravagant. These plants, 
not a year old, formed stools measuring at least 18 inches 
across the leaves, and the very pictures of robust health 
and vigor, without a scorched or imperfect leaf upon them 
and filled with rapidly swelling fruit. The stools on all 
sides and in the centre were crowded with fruit stalks, 
each of them loaded, and without an imperfect berry or a 
blast to be seen. Mr. Peter B. Mead counted the fruit on 
three contiguous plants and found the astonishing num- 
ber of 223, 248 and 294 berries to the plant. Such ex- 
perienced fruit growers as Charles Downing, Peter B. 
Mead, and W. F. Heins have visited these plants, and all 
agree in considering them as something unparalleled in 
the history of strawberry culture. We feel warranted in 
congratulating those who are to receive plants of this 
strawberry, that its high value is now fully established, 
and also of congratulating Mr. Judd, when he returns 
from his work with the army, that all his best hopes re- 
garding it are realized, and that his expense and trouble 
will result in distributing among his numerous and scat- 
tered readers the most wonderful strawberry yet known, 


‘ 





The Strawberry Show of 1864. 


——o— 


The Annual Show of Strawberries was held at the 
rooms of the Agriculturist, on the 15th and 16thof June. 
A slight delay in going to press allows us to give a list of 
the contributors, and the award of premiums. Though 
the display was not as large as it would have been in 
more favorable weather, it was a very gratifying show 
and marked by a very uniform excellence in the samples 
exhibited. Notes upon the different varieties must be 
deferred until another month. 


ENTRIES. 

Seedling (Emily); Empress Eugenie: G. W. Huntsman, 
Flushing, L. TL. 

Bicton Pine; Triomphe de Gand: J. Drummond, gardener 
to Mrs. Jas. Strong, Newtown, L. I. 

Union: T. Y. Brown, Bergen Point, N. J. 

Agriculturist: M. Olm, gardener to O. Judd. (Specimens 
injured by hail, and not exhibited in competition for price.) 

Boyden’s Mammoth : J. C. Winans, Newark, N. J. 

Triomphe de Gand: Geo, Herbert, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Longworth’s Prolific: J. Cooper, N. Y. City. 

Triomphe de Gand: R. Davidge, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Triomphe de Gand; Green Prolific; Lennig’s White; 
White Albion; Deptford White; White Pineapple ; Gen.’i 
McClellan; Gen.'l Scott; Garibaldi; Vicomtesse Hericart 
de Thury; Honneur de la Belgique; Russell's Prolific; 
Downer's Prolific; Wilson; Ladies Finger (this the Commit- 
tee decided to be Scott's Seedling) ; Hot-house Pine; Perpet- 
ual; Australian Perpetual: Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y. 

Triomphe de Gand, (exhibited as Union): J. Hutchinson, 
N.Y. City. 

Boyden's Green Prolific: E. W. Durand, Irvington, N. J. 

Russell’s Prolific ; Austin; Hovey; Ward's Favorite; Tri- 
omphe de Gand; Bartlett; Downer's Prolific; Cutter’s Seed- 
jing; Lady Finger; McAvoy’s Superior; Vicomtesse Heri- 
cart de Thury; Brighton Pine; Hooker; No.1: No.2: E. 
Williams, Mont Clair, N. J. 

Union: 8. R. Trembley, Bergen Point, N. J. 

Austin; Gen. McClellan ; Downer’s Prolific: Hovey; Wil- 
son; Russell; Newark Prolific; Cutter’s Seedling ; La Con- 
stante (not true) ; Triomphe de Gand; Fillmore; Hooker; 
Green Prolific: Lennig’s White; Smith's Buffalo Seedling, 
in pots: Francis Brill, Newark, N. J. 

Cutter’s Gooding ; Austin; Triomphe de Gand; _ Bartlett ; 
pea Alpine; Brooklyn Scarlet: A. 8. Fuller, Brooklyn, 


Austin; Triomphe de Gand: L. V. Conover, Melrose, N. Y. 
Triomphe de Gand: Mr. Sperry, Mariner’s Harbor, §S. I. 
Gen. Scott; Meade’s Seedling: G, Hayward, Brooklyn, L. I. 
Seedling: J. Crant, Union, N. J. 

Brooklyn Scarlet ; Monitor; Col. Ellsworth; Russell’s Pro- 
lific; Agriculturist, ‘poth fruit and a plantin pot; W.S. Car- 
penter, Rye, N. Y. 

Scotch Runner: Gen. Wright, Fcrest Home, N, J. 

The awards of the Committee of Judges are as follows: 
For Best 12 varieties, $10: to Francis Brill, Newark, N.J. 
“ Second Best, $5; to W. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y. 
“‘ Best market berry, (Triomphe de Gand) $5; to 
‘ George Herbert, Peekskill, N. Y. 
“* Second Best, (Bartlett) $2; to A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn 
Long Island. 
“ Three heaviest berries, about one ounce each, (Tri- 
omphe de Gand)$3 ;to G. Herbert, Peekskill, N.Y. 
“ Best flavored Strawberry, (Brooklyn Scarlet) $2; to 
A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, Long Island. 
“Best White Strawberry, (Lennig’s White) $2; to 
Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y. 

“ Best Alpines, $1; to A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, L. I. 

“ Best New Seedling, “‘ Emily” $5; to Prof. Hunts- 

man, Flushing, Long Island. 

No second in competition worthy of a prize, though 
there were some that did not come within the rules. 

The Committee would notice favorably a plant ef 
Boyden’s Green Prolific, showing wonderful productive- 
ness. The fruit is large, juicy, acid, but well flavored. 
The Committee would alse commend Lot 16, (from L. V. 
Conover, Melrose, N. Y.,) consisting of very fine Tri- 
omphe de Gand, deserving a special prize, $1. Lot 13, 
(from J. R. Trembley, Bergen Point, N. J.,) is also wor- 
thy of notice, being large and well grown specimens 
of the Union Strawberry, a discretionary premium of $1. 
Nos, 1 and 2, of Lot 12, (from E. Williams, Montclair, N. 
J.) were both high-flavoredberries, and deserving of com- 
mendation in this respect. 

PETER B. MEAD, 
J. C. WINANS, 
G. W. HUNTSMAN, 
J. B. CHAPIN, 
THOS. W. FIELD, 
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The “ Agriculturist®”? Strawberry 
at the Exhibition.—On account of bad weather 
the fruit from Mr. Judd’s plants was not so good as that 
shown for several days before. The berries, though 
large, were somewhat disfigured by a severe hail storm 
and had not that brilliant surface which is one of the 
striking characters of the fruit. Mr. Carpenter, how- 
ever, exhibited some really fine specimens, and brought a 
plant of last year’s runners, the one mentioned in an- 
other place as having 294 berries upon it. Mr. Carpenter 
sold this plant for $25, and soon after the sale was made, 
was offered $50 for it. It will be gratifying to those who, 
not being able to get plants, have predicted a failure of the 
variety, to know that a plant less than a year old showed 





qualities which induced such liberal spontaneous Offers, 
Pretty good for a runner from a plant, which last year 
cost Mr. C. only $3—and no wonder he would not then 
sell his one plant to Mr. Judd for $50. 


Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist, 


The crowded state of our columns has prevented pre. 
vious notice of the following articles placed upon our 
tables for exhibition since our last report. 

FRuits.—Strawberries. Chorlton’s Prolific ; first of the 
season ; shown by John Cole, Tompkinsville, N. Y.... 
Longworth’s Prolific ; N. S. Huested, 75th street, N. Y. 

-.-McAvoy’s Superior} Scarlet Magnate, Lady Finger, 
Vicomptesse Hericart de Thury, Cutter, Downer’s Pro- 
lific, Bartlett and Hovey’s Seedling ; E. S. Williams, Mont 
Clair, N. J.... Agriculturist, O. Judd, Flushing, N.Y. 
-..-Australian Everbearing; W. F. Heins, Morrisania, 
N. Y....Apples. Hepler; Jno. C. Hepler, Reading, Pa. 
.---Iron; G. W. Usher, Port Richmond, N. Y....New- 
town Pippins, beautiful, Charles Starr, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


FLowers anD Piants.—Beautiful Bouquets; M. Ay 
Cortelyou, Staten Island, N. Y....Ropala Corcovaden- 
sis, Yucca, Gardenia radicans, Cannas and Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums, American Agave, Lantanas, Petunias, Geran- 
iums, Ferns, Begonias, Azaleas, etc. ; O. Judd, Flushing, 
N.Y....Cut Flowers; Miss M. L. Sammis, Flushing, N. 
Y....Azalea Iveryana, fine specimen in full bloom : John 
Hutchinson, gardener to F. A. Lane, Esq., Clifton, N. Y. 

VEGETABLES, ETC.—White Peach Blow Potatoes ; 0. 
Salisbury, Greenwich, N. Y., and Harvey B. Lane, N.Y. 
...-Prince Albert Potatoes; Peter Pillar, Sing Sing, N. 
Y....Tuscarora or Flour Corn; C. W. Hawkins, Lake- 
land, N. Y... 16 varieties Corn ; Jas. M. Thorburn, John 
treet, N. Y....Growing Corn, 7 feet high and Water- 
melon, fine, from a Freedman’s garden in Beaufort, S. 
C., brought on by kindness of Captain Gadsden, Steamer 
Arago....Mushrooms growing in Pots ; Simpson Gordon, 
Staten Island, N. Y.... Early Rhubarb, grown in cellar ; 
J. C. Thompson, Quarantine, Staten Island....Crook- 
necked Squash, fine specimen; John Farley, So. Orange, 
N. J....Asparagus, fine heads; R. Roberts, Middletown, 
N. J.... Asparagus, 30 heads, weighing 434 lbs. and later, 
19 heads weighing 444 lbs; Wm. R. Bell, Oyster Bay, N. 
Y....Rhubarb, Seedling from Prince Albert, fine growth, 
and Early Frame Cucumbers; Robert Erwood, Deer 
Park, L. I.... Dwarf Pea, new variety, § inches high, 
excellent flavor; Wm. F. Heins, Morrisania, N. Y.. 
Peach Blow Potato, curious growth; J. P. Rockafeller, 
Jr., Copper Hill, N. J. 

MIscELLANEOUS.—Duck’s Egg, very large; Jacob 
Braun, Williamsburgh, N. Y....Hen’s Eggs, very fine ; 
Wm. A. Duter, Rockland Co., N. Y....Large Egg ot 
Brahma Pootra, weight 43¢ oz. and Double Egg, joined 
in the middle; J. C. Thompson, Staten Island, N.Y.... 
Beet Sugar, crude; Th. Gennert, Chatsworth, Ill.... 
Sapotas and Mamey Fruit, from Cuba, W.I.; F. W. 
Hubbard....Bust of Thomas Starr King; A, 6. Ed- 
monds, California....Shell Marl; Mr. Blanchard. 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


The Present Number goes to press 
a little delayed by the Strawberry Show, of which a no- 
tice may be foand in another place, and which passed oft 
very pleasantly. Mr. Judd is absent with the Army, and 
gives a report of his work. We would direct attention 
to the rise in price of books as indicated in our book list, 
and to the fact that some of the articles offered as premi- 
ums have risen in price also, which ‘is one reason why 
the list of Agriculturtst premiums is omitted from this 
number ; in general, however, it is not changed. The 
attention may also be directed to the fact that the offer 
of one plant of the great Strawberry to each subscriber 
for this volume, is still continued, and that we have not 
quite reached the 100,000 circulation yet, though we are 
printing close on to that number. Questions accumu- 
late faster than we can answer them; some that are an- 
swered and in type, are crowded out month after month, 
till finally set aside altogether. Our readers will not 
fail to notice the varied and valuable contents of the 
advertising pages. They are worthy careful reading. 





The American Pomological So- 
elety.—The tenth session will be held at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on the 13th of Sept. next. The membership 
fee of $2, which entitles the member to the transactions, 
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may be sent to the Treasurer, Thomas P. James, Esq., 
Philadelphia. Fruit, etc., for exhibition at the meeting 
may be directed to care of James Vick, Esq., Rochester. 





The Brooklyn Horticultural Soci- 
ety.—It is a shame that New York City has no live 
Horticultural Society. Across the river in Brooklyn they 
have one which seems to be flourishing, if we may judge 
from their Exhibition held on June 15th and 16th. It 
was chiefly remarkable for the fine display of green- 
house plants of which there was a collection of rare and 
exceedingly well-grown specimens, worth a long journey 
to look at. Bouquets and baskets of flowers were abun- 
dant and fine, and some abominable things were exhibit- 
ed, called “floral designs.” There was a good display of 
strawberries, most of which were so badly labelled as 
to give but little information. A fine collection of hot- 
house grapes from John Ellis, Fox Meadow, and a lot of 
excellent Cauliflowers and other early vegetables from 
John Hutchinson, gardener to F. A. Low, Staten Island, 
were among the most attractive articles on Exhibition. 
Here was a fine show with but here and there a solitary 
spectator. Where were the people of Brooklyn? 





To Inquirers about * Doctors.’°— 
Some time ago it was stated in these columns thatno 
physician who advertised his cures was worthy of confi- 
dence. This has brought a host of letters inquiring if 
“Dr.” this or ‘ Dr.” that was included in this sweeping 
statement. We have given our opinion in general terms 
and see no reason to modify it. Letters of inquiry in re- 
gard to particular persons will not be answered. Any 
one who is foolish enough to risk his money for treat- 
ment of any disease by letter, deserves to lose it, and 
any, calling themselves physicians, who will treat patients 
in this manner, are quacks. Is notthis a plain enough 
statement of eur opinion? The fact is, there is a large 
class of persons who are the subjects of ‘“ nervous dis- 
eases and general debility ” who are beyond the reach of 
medicine. An honest practitioner tells them so, and re- 
commends a course of diet and life not agreeable for the 
patient to follow. The Doctor who does this, is set down 
as knowing nothing, and the invalid, weak perhaps in 
mind, as well as body, catches at every thing which prom- 
ises relief. It is barely possible that there may be skill- 
ful and honest men who advertise their cures, as itis just 
possible that an honest man may be found in the soci- 
ety of pickpockets and gamblers, but it is not probable. 
Any properly educated physician who puffs his own cures, 
knows that he puts himself without the pale of decent 
society, and as he adopts the ways of humbugs and char- 
latans, he must be classed with the company of his choice. 





Are You Insured !—The burning of a 
house, or a barn, may se cripple a man as to cause the 
loss of all his property even, and blight his prospects for 
life. It is well therefore, to pay a small sum annually to 
be secured against such loss, and no prudent man will 
omit to do so.—But a man’s life is quite as uncertain as 
any human possessions, and his loss a vastly greater one 
to his family or those depending upon him for support. 
One may possess a competency now, and feel that he can 
leave his family or friends in comfortable circumstances, 
but who can be assured that his wealth will be perma- 
nent—that it may not fail just when it may be about to 
be most needed. We think it wise, therefore, for every 
man to contribute a small sum each year to secure a rea- 
sonable provision for his family, to be available after he 
leaves them. The matter should not be deferred until 
to-morrow, because one is in health to-day. Death sel- 
dom takes those looking for its approach; it is almost 
always a surprise. The old established large Life In- 
surance Companies are safe and reliable. A safe rule is 
to enter no Company not having been established for half 
a dozen years, nor one whose annual expenses eat 
up twenty to forty per cent or more of its income. 





The Express Package Humbug.— 
Allusion has already been made to this swindle, in the 
Agriculturist, but as the game is still being carried on, 
and some‘of our readers have been caught by it recently, 
another warning is needed. The following letter was 
received by a Postmaster in Illinois. 

“ Tuttle’s Corners, Sussex Co., N. J. 

‘Sir, I have a package directed to your address which 
I will forward on receipt of 35 cents in stamps, and a 
three ct. stamp for this notice. 

Yours, J.H. Turrwe. 

The person addressed, supposing some one desired to 
send him a present, forwarded the amount, and that fin- 
ished the business, as nothing further was heard from 
Mr. Tuttle.—Does the, Postmaster at Tuttle’s Corners 
know anything about this matter? The P.O. regula- 
tions are strict as to the forwarding of bogus matter like 
the above. Letters like this from any unknown par- 
tes, may at once be set down as attempted swindles, 





Humbugs in General.—Wm. Cottew, 
La Salle Co., Ill., communicates to the American Agri- 
culturist his ideas on this topic as follows: ‘‘ Humbug is 
not confined to cheating in money, matters alone; it 
creeps or runs into customs and mannners, ladies’ dress- 
es, “long drawn out ” skirts ; [How about men’s coat 
tails ?—Ep.) and those horrid bonnets, and stiff hats over 
bags of hair. I wish some sensible person would invent 
a neat, useful dress, and patent it. I believe if Eugenie 
Bonaparte should decorate her august upper lip with a 
moustache, or imperial chin with a goatee, some of our 
ladies would glue the same ontheir faces.” ‘Tis true, 
tis pity—pity ’tis, *tis true !”—That will do. 

Drain Pipe Wanted.—We have letters 
from Missouri inquiring for Drain tile near at hand. 
Those who can supply that region had better advertise. 





A Disease among Tomatoes.—aA. B. 
Denyse, Esq., of Long Island, who raises tomatoes for the 
N. Y. Market, has shown us specimens of a disease which 
it is feared will destroy the cropsinsome instances. The 
disease first appears upon the ends of the leaves, which 
look as if scorched ; the leaf soon decays and the disease 
extends down through the stem and ultimately destroys 
the plant. As far as is known, this trouble is confined to 
places near the shore. No signs of insects nor mildew 
were perceptible, and from all that -can be learned, it 
appears to be due to sudden changes of temperature. 

Dwarf Flag for Edgings.—Ann 0. 
Hull, recommends the Dwarf-flag or Iris (Iris pumila) as 
an edging for the beds of gardens. It begins to flower in 
March and continues through April; and when out of 
bloom, the short compact growth of leaves makes a neat 
appearance, It is worth trying. 





A Fine Seedling Rose.—Messrs. J. 8. 
Burgess & Son, of East New York, have decorated our 
tables with a number of fine roses. One of them, called 
Pocahontas, is deserving of special notice. It is aseed- 
ling of the Queen of the Prairies, and possesses the vigor 
and habit of that variety, but has much larger and darker 
flowers, which are fragrant. It will be very popular. 





s. 

Fine Pansies.—B. K. Bliss, of Springfield, 
Mass., has sent a box of beautiful pansies of great vari- 
ety of color and markings, and though not the largest we 
have seen, they are very perfect in form. 





Garden Seeds.—A. T. Northrup, Delaware 
Co.,N. ¥. The list was only intended to contain those 
seeds which are generally kept, hence the Stone Mason 
cabbage, and others recently introduced were omitted. 





Beans.—H. R. C.,” Guilford, Conn. The 
bean with pods three feet long is the Asparagus, or 
Yard-long Bean; this and the white and red Cranberry 


Pole-bean may be had at Thorburn’s and other seed-stores. . 





Photographs.—Almost the only good 
large-sized photographs of large animals we ever saw 
were received a few days since from Charles L. Sharples 
of Chilten Hill, Pa. They are strikingly beautiful pic- 
tures of two imported Jersey cows, “Flora” and “Juno.” 





Hoven in Cattle.-“Cattle affected with this 
diease may be easily relieved by the following method, 
which has been successful where the straw rope has 
failed. Fasten the animal to the stall, force the mouth 
open, lay hold of the tongue, and commence pumping, 
by drawing the tongue back and forth, to be continued 
fifteen or twenty minutes if necessary. The operation 
permits the escape of gas.” So writes a correspondent. 





Good Milker.—L. Williams, of Cayuga Co., 
N. Y., carefully weighed the milk given by a native cow 
of his for one week, ending May 206th, with the following 
results: 14th, 43 lbs., 15th, 45 lbs., 16th, 46 lbs., 17th 
4834 Ibs., 18th 4734 lbs., 19th 483¢ lbs., 20th, 45 lbs.—Total, 
32244 lbs., ar over 40 gallons, 





Sheep Barn.—mM. B. Bliss, of Kane Co., Ill. 
wants some hints through the Agriculturist in regard to 
building a barn with sheds and racks to accommodate 
600 sheep. We shall be very happy to further his wishes, 
and publish one or more good plans, Will not some of the 
sheep raisers among our readers give their opinions with 
plans of their barns, sheep sheds, etc. 

Plants for Names.—R. McCurdy. The 
plant marked Bittersweet, is Celastrus scandens, some- 
times called False Bittersweet, but more commonly 
Waxwork. The one called Woodbine, is the true Bitter- 
sweet — Solanum Dulcamara...E. D. Velie, Suspension 
Bridge, sends Houstonia purpurea variety ciliqlata, which 





is a western form of the common Bluets..The shrub sent 
by P. F. Hatch, Washington Co., N. Y. is Azalea nudiflo- 
ra, the Purple Azalea or Pinxter Flower. It is a fine 
shrub, presenting a great many varieties in the wild state, 
and ought to be more cultivated. It is not rare in the 
Eastern States, and it extends to Virginia. 





The Currant Worm.—A gentleman who 
has had considerable experience with this pest, gives his 
method of treating it. A pailful of soft soap is dissolved 
in forty gallons of water, a pound of nitre (or saltpetre) is 
added, and the bushes thoroughly syringed with this com- 
pound. It must be used on the very first appearance of 
the worm, as that increases so rapidly and works with 
such rapidity, that it will soon be too late. 





Forced Peaches, Nectarines and 
Plums,.—Mr. Isaac Pullen, of Hightstown, N. J., has 
repeatedly placed upon the exhibition tables at the office 
of the Agriculturist specimens of Peaches and other 
fruits from his Orchard-houses. The Peach, by far earlier 
than any other, is the Hale’s Early, some of which ripened 
as early as May 8th; heating having been commenced as 
early as Jan. Ist. At the Strawberry Exhibition, June 
15th, Mr. P. exibited fine specimens of Early York, Early 
Cling, Hale’s Early, Crawford’s Early, Honey, Cooledge’s 
Favorite and Beauty of China Peaches,—New White, 
Hardwick, Pittmaston’s Orange and Early Newington 
Nectarines,—and River's Early Prolific Plum. 





Trouble with Hot-beds.—Several have 
written complaining of their failure in hot-bed mianage- 
ment. One of the common difficulties is putting too little 
soil upon the dung within the frame. Another is the 
burning of the plants during a hot day when the sash is 
left on. This is the trouble with J. M. M. and others. 
Thos. Miller of New Brunswick describes a trouble 
which we cannot understand without seeing the beds, 
It would appear to be due to a sort of fungus, and we sug 
gest procuring fresh earth to place within the beds, 





6*Im Vacuo.’’—What does it mean?—“ J. 
D.”—The word vacuum means a space in which nothing 
is. A perfect vacuum can hardly exist,—the least parti- 
cle of air fills the largest space—a drop of water fur- 
nishes vapor which equally fills any space which is other- 
wise empty—(from which the air, or other conteuts, is 
withdrawn by any means.) It is the pneumatic pressure, 
(the pressure of air or vapor) on the surface of liquids 
which determines the temperature at which they will 
boil. Thus when the barometer stands at 30 inches, 
water boils at 212° F ; at the top of 4 mountain the pres- 
sure of the air is less and it boils ata temperature often 
so low that it will not cook food. In a close steam boiler 
the pressure is great, and water boils ata very much higher 
temperature. By means of an air pump the pressure in 
a close vessel like a boiler can be greatly decreased, and 
a partial vacuum formed, the result of which operation 
is, that the liquid is boiled down atalow temperature, 
and very rapidly, the vapors being withdrawn as fast as 
formed. This is called boiling or evaporating “in 
vacuo,” and the practice is very valuable in concentrat- 
ing liquids which would be cooked and their properties 
changed at a higher temperature, as milk, cider, fruit 
juices in general, the juice of sugar cane, beet juice, etc. 





A walk from London to John 
©°Groats.—Elihu Burritt made a journey on foot from 
London to the farthest point in Scotland, mainly with the 
view cf writing upon the agriculture of the country. He 
has recorded his experience in the handsomest book we 
have seen in many aday. The paper, type, and binding 
are faultless, and the photographs of the author and 
Jonas Webb, and two other distinguished agriculturists 
are beautiful specimens of art. The amount of informa- 
tion given about agricultural matters might have been 
published in a volume less than one-fourth the size of the 
present one. The book is mainly filled with the author’s 
reflections upon birds, donkeys, trees and flowers. A 
hollyhock affords him a text for a dissertation of twenty 
five pages in which he runs the whole round of creation, 
exhausts philosophy, gives a touch of theology, and is 
exceedingly tedious,.as he is all through the book. Be- 
ing a book for American farmers it is seasoned with 
Latin, French and Hebrew, and even newly manufac- 
tured English words are coined to suit his purpose. 
What will our farmers say when Mr. Burritt tells them 
that the potato grew wild, two hundred and fifty years 
ago on the banks of the Connecticut ? When Mr. B. grave- 
ly records that he has seen a field of barley raised from 
oats, and accepts the statement as “proving the exist- 
ence of a principle or Jaw hitherto undiscovered, which 
may be applied to all kinds of plants for the use of man 
and beast,” we come to the conclusion that he does not 
possess the qualifications necessary for an accurate ob- 
server of agriculture. Scribner & Co., never issueda 
more beautiful nor 9 ‘‘ slower” book than this. 
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Botts. Prevent rather than Cure. 
—This parasite is the imaginary cause of almost all the 
ills that afflict the horse. What harm it really does no- 
body knows, but the natural presumption is that it does 
no good, though there are some learned veterinarians 
who claim that botts are really of service to the horse in 
promoting digestion as a sort of tonic stimulant. For 
our own part however. we very much prefer that Dob- 
bin should have none of them. It is incontrovertible that 
no safe medicine taken into the stomach will affect the 
bott grubs, which adhere to the walls of the stomach.— 
When they get ready they will leave, being * cast out into 
the draught,’ and though milk and molasses and similar 
things sometimes seem to have a tendency to coax them 
away, this is inoperative, except when the stomach con- 
tains mature grubs. The Gad-fly, the parent of the bott, 
lays her eggs on the inside of the fore legs of the horse, 
and on the shoulders chiefly. It has for some time been 
the writer’s opinion that these parts of the horse might 
be oiled with either simple grease, or with grease mixed 
with some drug or essential oil, (turpentine or oil of 
cloves) and the fly repelled. We have no conveniences 
this year to test the value of this idea, but throw it out for 
the benefit of the readers of the American Agriculturist, 





Scratches vs. Grease.—“Greeney.” Gun- 
powder and lard (in proportion of two of lard to one of 
powder) is a not a sure cure for scratches, not even after 
washing the horse’s legs with castile soap, and drying 
carefully ; but it is a very good application. 





Sixty Year Old Pony.—The London pa- 
pers notice the death recently of a pony at the remark- 
able age of sixty years. 

Brine for Poll Evil.—P. A. Ross, Green 
Co., Pa., writes to the Agriculturist that he cured the 
disease known as Poll Evil inthe horse, by injecting into 
the opening strong brine of common salt, with a syringe. 
The sore dried up after the first application, but having 
broken out again a second dose entirely cured it. The 
case was one of two years’ standing. 





The great White Ox.—“ Pride of Living- 
ston” was sold by Col. Thos. F. De Voe, of the Sanitary 
Fair Agricultural Committee, to Mr. Carlos Pierce, of 
Boston, a retired merchant who has a beautiful farm and 
country residence in the town of Stanstead, Canada 
East, a few miles north of Newport, Vermont, whither 
the ox was taken fer further feeding. The price was 
$1,600, the highest on record paid for a fat ox. 





Agreat Opportunity tor Profitable 
Busimess.—The subject of Live Stock Insurance 
is one of great importance to stock owners, and money- 
ed men would find investments in Companies chartered 
for this purpose very profitable. As yet none exist in this 
country so far as we know. We believe that the prac- 
tice of insuring valuable animals by private parties is 
sometimes practised, but not to any considerable extent. 


‘Nhe Insurance of Crops.—That is, in- 
suring the farmer, after he has prepared his ground and 
sowed his seed, against a small crop or a failure alto- 
gether, through hail, drought, rain at harvest, insect 
ravages, etc., is a subject well worthy of the attention of 
those who have money to invest. It is extensively prac- 
tised in Great Britain and on the continent. 





Logs and Stumps in Pastures.— 
Erastus. The logs should be put in heaps and burned, 
and the ashes scattered. The question of removing 
stuinps depends upon the relative value of land and labor, 
It is generally best to let the stumps rot for a few years. 


Trap-rock Soils,—‘ Orenaug”.—Decom- 
posed trap-rock makes as good a soil as exists in the 
world. The kind of manure it needs depends upon the 
sropping and working it has been subjected to. If yours 
de situated on a hill-side, so that the soluble and finest 
portions have been washed down to the plain or valley, 
romimon barn-yard manure is doubtless best. If it has 
een long pastured and cropped with grain, or mowed 
and seldom manured, bone dust, plaster, lime, and salt 
will be found good applications, 





Girdled Trees.—“A. M. E.”, Beaverdam, 
Wis., has young trees girdled by rabbits about a foot 
from the ground, and asks when to cut them, in order 
that young shoots may spring up. The course to be 
pursued will depend entirely upon the way the tree 
was treated inthe nursery. If it was worked low and 


a shoot can be obtained from above the bud, it may pay 
to cut them down and grow a tree from this bud. This 














will depend altogether upon the age and condition of the 
tree. The cutting may as well be done at once, or if 
there is danger of injury to the new shoot, do it in autumn. 





Dahlias and Gladiolus.-——“W. C. 8”, 
Laporte, Ind. The Calendar always indicates the time 
for starting Dahlias in the hot-bed or house.. They will 
bloom if started out of doors. It is not necessary to 
start Gladioluses in pots, though flowers may be had 
earlier if they are forwarded in this way. 

Cranberry Ground, —“R.C.R.” The 
land you describe is well adapted to cranberry culture. 
Shut off the water from it; dry the land by systematic 
draining ; cut off the bogs and flags, piling them in wind- 
rows so that when dry they may be burned ; burn them 
and plow the land, twice if possible. If by this means 
you can get it inte good order, plant this fall, and after 
planting let water on enough to keep the soil quite moist, 
and be prepared to take advantage of the usual high wa- 
ter late in the fall after growth has stopped, or early 
in winter, to flood the whole and keep it flooded until 
spring. Mark those of the wild plants you speak of 
which are prolific and produce large fine berries, and 
use these rather than expect to buy better ones. 

Ozier Willow Fence.—Fay Hopkins, 
Lorain Co , Ohio, writes: ‘I ain trying to raise a hedge 
fence of the ozier willow; can you tell me when, and 
how the shoots should be bent down and woven togeth- 
er ?”——Cut back in the fall or spring allowing only a 
few of the shoots grow (two or three, according to close- 
ness of the plants.) If they grow strong enongh, at 
the end of the second year, weave them together after 
the leaves fall, inclining each stem at an angle of about 
45 degrees. 





A Box for Mailing Strawberry and 
other Plants.—The call made some months 
ago for a box suitable for packing the plants of the Agri- 
culturist Strawberry, drew out a large number of devices 
of various degrees of merit. The samples were carefully 
examined, and the choice fell upon that sent by Mr. 























M. D. Thompson, 135 Montague St., Brooklyn, L.I. The 
engraving gives a view of the box as opened to receive the 


plant. It consists of a thin wooden cylinder completely 
cut through on one side and partly so on the other, so as 
to be flexible and allow it to be opened. The ends are 
closed by circular pieces fitting in grooves, and one of 
them has a hole for ventilating the interior. The plant, 
with the roots properly protected, is placed in the box, 
which is then closed and secured by pasting a directed 
wrapper aroundit. Packed in this way it is belived that 
all injury from the rough usage of the mail will be avoid- 
ed, and it is hoped that each subscriber who has applied 
for a strawberry plant will receive it in good condition. 

This style of box was selected as combining strength, 
neatness, ease of packing, and cheapness, in a greater 
degree than any other, and there is no doubtit will come 


into general use. The invention is patented. 





Many Potatoes tor One.—M. J. Cowell, 
of Cayuga Co., N. Y., has been experimenting upon the 
yield of potatoes and succeeded in getting 217 from one 
potato, the most in 12 experiments ; variety not named. 

Cabbage Seed.—L. P. Rogers, Knox Co., 
Ill. Cabbage seed raised from the stalks would soon de- 
teriorate. The best cultivators of seeds raise from the 
finest heads only and of these allow only the central and 
strongest shoot to grow. 


Onions from Seed.—“J. W. V.”, Millers- 
burg, O. Atthe East there is no difficulty im maturing 
onions from the seed the same year of sowing. Where 
the climate is warmer, they must be sown as soon as the 
ground is open in spring, or they will make only small 
onions. Perhaps the best way with you will be to sow 
thickly for sets to be kept over winter, to be put out to 
complete their growth the second year. 





Does Sorrel ever Abound on Lime- 
stone Soils ?—“ J. M. R.,” of Cumberland Co., Pa., 
says that it does, but that with proper cultivation it is 
easily destroyed. May we not have some other respon- 
ses to this question which was asked some months since ? 





New Reniedies for Bugs.—“ Rk. B. 8.” 
of Georgetown, D. C., applies to the hills of melons, 








etc., when young, a free sprinkling of corn meal, and 
renews it after a rain. He says this is effectual.... Anoth- 
er, and one who has had great experience with insects, 
says that a decoction of parsley, made with roots and 
tops, sprinkled over the plants will keep off the striped- 
bug. We shall try these simple remedies. 





Work on Entomology.—“Z. P. K.” and 
others. Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation is the 
best general work yet published. Price with colored 
plates $4.50 by mail. In the transactions of the New 
York State Agricultural Society for the years 1855, ’56, ’58 
etc. are valuable papers by Dr. Asa Fitch. 





Insects by Mail.—A number of persons 
have sent specimens of grubs and beetles in letters, and 
they have arrived in such a crushed state that it is impos- 
sible to recognize them. Perfect insects should be sent 
in some kind of box. Larvw are usually worthless un- 
less preserved in spirits, and in that case the package 
cannot go by mail, as breaking would injure letters. 

A Destructive Insect.—S. 8. White, Esq., 
Knox Co., Iil., sends specimens of a beetie which is very 
destructive to the orchards in his locality. The insect is 
the New York Weevil (Ithycerus curculionoides) which 
was noticed and figured in August last year.—p. 242, 

Aphis on Currant Bushes. Amateur, 
New Bedford, Mass. Probably the close situation of the 
bushes favors the development of these insects. Syinging 
with tobacco-water is recommended. In England a soft 
brush is used, like a pair of pincers, to surround the limb 
and brush off the insects without injuring the plant. 





Weeds in Paths.—E. M. Swan, Meade Co., 
Ky. We have little faith in the efficacy of any other 
than a mechanical application to destroy weeds in walks. 
Poisons will be very likely to spread and injure the neigh- 
boring vegetation. A walk made as directed in last 
May’s Agriculturist will afford but little foothold for 
weeds. A sharp hoe used so as to cut very shallow, and 
subsequent raking and rolling will keep walks clean. 





**Parasitic’? Weeds on Lawn.—“ Hi. 
F.”, Oragne, N. J. We know of no parasite troubling 
the lawn. Let us see a specimen. 

Blue Grass for Lawns.—E. V. Oven, 
Du Page Co., Ill. Sow alone and rake in very slightly, 
or sow on freshly raked ground and roll. See Calendar 
for evergreens. 

idgings for Flower Beds.—C. D. Mc 
Kinley, Wayne Co., Iowa, wishes to know of some plant 
suitable for edgings which can be raised from seeds. 
The best plant of this kind which occurs to us is the 
Thrift, (Armeria vulgaris) described and figured in the 
Agriculturist jast July. The common garden pink 
is sometimes used, but its color is too dull to be pleasant. 

Apocynum androszemifolium.—C. 
A.Gahne, Me. This is commonly cailed Indian Heinp, 
and grows so generally throughout the country that the 
seeds are not kept in the stores. It is doubtless abundant 
in your State. 

Cactuses.—A. M.”, Detroit, Mich. A strong 
plant, properly treated, usually flowers every year. They 
should be kept quite dry, giving only water enough to 
prevent wilting, during the winter. When the buds and 
growth begin to start in spring, keep the soil moist until 
flowering is over and they have made their new growth. 





Black Knot.—Our neighbor of the Horti- 
culturist is certainly behind the times when he says in 
his June number : “ It has not yet been seitled whether 
the black knot is caused by an insect or whether it isa 
disease of the sap.” It is not necessary to settle this 
question, as it is not either. More than 40 years ago 
Schweinitz showed that it was a fungus, which attacks 
young healthy trees and which was reproduced and illus- 
trated in the Agriculturist for April, 1863, 





Wild Morning Glory.—G. G.,” Ottawa, 
I. This can only be eradicated like quack grass, by 
persistent work. The roots must be carefully forked 
out and left to dry. No application to the soil will kill 
them and not injure the crops. 





Works on Botany.—A. B. Gage and many 
others. Fora knowledge of plant structure get Gray’s 
Lessons, and for systematic descriptions of native plants, 
Gray’s Manual. The latter is illustrated with excellent 
plates of the Grasses, Ferns, etc. They may be had 
seperate or both in one volume, sent by mail for $2 50, 
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The New Work State Fair.—The list 
of premiums and regulations for the Fair which isto be 
held in Rochester, Sept. 20th to 23rd, has been received 
from the Secretary at Albany who distributes them gra- 
tuitously to applicants. The list of premiums is large 
and liberal, covering almost every branchof industry. 


An Agriculturist Notice.—The im- 
mense circulation of the Agriculturist, and the care with 
which it is read, are well illustrated by the following 
among many incidents of the same kind. In the last 
number a subscriber asked for a copy of an old song en- 
titled ** The Rolling stone.” Very soon copies of it be- 
gan to arrive, one, two, or three a day, until we have 
quite a pile of them. If information of any kind is 
asked for and cannot be furnished by some of our read- 
ors, it is safe to conclude that it is unattainable. 


‘Eke Fence TWax.—Even in these days of 
heavy taxation, the tax upon farmers in many districts 
to keep up their fences is estimated as greater than all 
others put together. This ought not tobe so. The in- 
troduction of live fences, or the regular “hedge and 
ditch” of England, in some parts of the country, would 
be some telief; but our laws in regard to fencing high- 
ways and between adjoining proprietors ought certainly 
to be changed. The farmers can do it if they choose. 





Sheep and Carrots.—There seems to be 
considerable anxiety, among some Sheep farmers, to 
know if it hurts sheep to eat all the carrots they want. 
We have had four or five similar inquiries, and would 
say ‘“‘No,” positively, were it not that there are some re- 
ports of sickness which was attributed to this cause. 
Who can throw the light of facts on this subject? 


Ashes for the Curl in Peach Trees, 
—R., of Norwalk, Conn, states that he has successfully 
treated the curled leaf by dusting ashes upon the trees 
while wet with dew. 





Grapes for Michigan.-—“ Michigander,” 
Barry Co. Delaware and Concord are hardiest and best. 
Any good corn land will do. Leaf mold from the forest 
composted with barn-yard manure would be good 

Sugar from the Kox Elder, — The 
Negundo aceroides, Box Elder or Ash-leaved Maple, is 
a small tree with maple-like fruit, and ash-like foliage. 
Mr. G. J. Frick. Montgomery Co., Ill.,sends a sample 
of very good sugar made from the sap; he says that 
two pailfuls of the juice will make, when boiled down, 
1 quart of sugar. 

Anew Use for Gourds.—R. J. Heiman, 
Conn., says. that when a boy he used gourds to aid him 
in floating on the water and suggests that they would 
make good life preservers and such as would not be af- 
fected by salt water. We do not know how many gourds 
can be grown on an acre. They easily crack and break. 

Sunday School Question Book.— 
Price Changed.—Owing to the increase of Printing 
Paper, materials, etc , the price of the Question Book will 
be increased, after the first of August 1864, to 12 cents for 
single copies, or if sent by mail the following prices will 
be charged—allowing 3 cents postage on any number 
over 10 copies. 


lcopy, 16 cents. | 
2 copies, 32 cents. 
3 copies, 48 cents. | 


7 copies, 1 04 cents. 
8 copies, 1 20 cents, 
9 copies, 1 36 cents. 


4 copies, 60 cents. 
5 copies, 76 cents, 
6 copies, 92 cents. 





* Facts for Farmers,” Solon Rob- 
inson’s Book.—A quarto volume of more than 1,000 
pages. The matter is thoroughly classified and arranged 
under independent paragraphs, and fully indexed. The 
work is illustrated by numerous finely executed steel 
engravings, and has an almost speaking likeness of the au- 
thor, with his snowy beard. The book, large as it is, is 
full of meat—nuts cracked, and the kernels only offered— 
concentrated pabulum, but rich food for thought on every 
page. Published by A. J. Johnson, 113 Fulton street, 
New York. Sold only by Agents. 





Wax Flowers and Skeleton Leaves. 
—S. E. Tilton & Co., of Boston, have published two 
manuals, one upon Wax Flowers and Fruit, giving direc- 
tion for preparing the wax and making it up, and the 
other is a similar treatise on Skeletonizing Leaves, Cap- 
sules, etc., and making those beautiful objects known as 
phantom bouquets. The directions seem sensible and 
practical, and the works are properly illustrated. The 
books are on excellent paper, and, considering the fine 
style in which they are produced, cannot probably be sold 
for less than the price charged, ($1 50). Weshould have 





preferred cheaper hand books sold at a price within the 
reach of every one. These are placed on our list. 





Commercial Notes. 
apceccpaeeess 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, made 
up to June 16, show the transactions the past month. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 

28 days this m’th 357.000 3,130,000 689,000 20,200 264,000 1,779,000 
25 days Zast m’th 281,000 219,000 143,000 31,100 174000 "376,000 


Flour. Wheat. Corn, 
515,000 4,156.000 668,000 
514,000 938,000 


Oats, 


Rye. Barley. 
13.400 45,000 
9,200 141,000 


SALEs. 
28 days this month, 
25 days /ast month, 373,000 


2. Comparison with same time last year, 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 


357,000 3,130,000 689,000 20.200 264,000 1,779,000 
569,000 3,162,000 3,204,000 27,000 58,000 1,610,000 


RECEIP'Ts, 
28 days 1864. 
25 days 1863... 





SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley 
28 days 1864.... . 515,000 4,156,000 — 668,000 13,400 45,000 
25 days 1863...... 375,000 3,256,000 3,631,000 82,000 56,000 
3. Exports from New-York Jan. 1. to June 16. 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats, 
bbls. bus, bus. bus. bus. 
186 ee 921,785  5H1.9 135,892 405 19,748 
ae 1,068,389 5,759,353 1,379,779 280,287 103,588 
SOO cease 1,261,118 5,912,421 5 046, 825 799,166 20,887 


The following comparative table shows the quantity 
of Breadstuffs left at tide-water at Albany, from the com- 
mencement of navigation, to and including the 14th of 
June in the years indicated : 


Canals opened May 1, 18, May 1, 1863. April 30, 1864. 



















PlOUr, BOIS. «52:0 500. 185,200 181,300 77,100 
Wheat, bushels..... 5,234.100 3,360,400 3,173,900 
Corn, bushels....... 1,977,300 3,978,300 554,200 
Barley, bushels...... 317,100 49,500 123,300 
Oats, bushels........ 542,500 1,667,700 2,352,600 
Rye, bushels......... 209,900 48,500 63,100 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 

May 14. June 15, 
FLour—Super to Extra State the 60 @740 $76 @8 
Super, to Extra wenger 730 @1050 820 @l11 60 
Extra Western.. wcseee. 700 @1050 810 @11 00 
Rxtra Genenee.........0.s.00.- 750 @900 850 @1000 
Superfine W estern.. 66 @6% 77 @79%9 
Wer NTE 1. Son's Rannoch ca depaes 52 @6% 700 @82 
CORN MEAL - 635 @66 740 @78 
Wuerat—All kinds of White.. 1 70 @18%7 200 @ 212% 
All kinds of Red............... 152 @17 1380 @200 
UODRE—F CHOW. 52.5... 0secee 141 @142 148 @158 
eS ae @1 42 144 @147 
OaTs— 87%@ 88% 9 @ RN 
State 87 @ 8 9 @ YM 
og 48 @150 Nominal. 
BARLEY. ...- 13 @150 Nominal 
Corron—Middlings, per ‘b.. 8S @ 8% 140 @ 
Hops, crop of 1868, per Ib..... 18 @ 30 15 @ 8 
FEATHERS, Live Geese, “P. We 0 @ 2 80 @ 8x 
SrED—Clover, per Ib...... 11 @ 1k 12K%@ 18 
Timothy, ¢ bushel.. --- 250 @800 2% @83 
FLAX, per bushel............. 5 @35 33 @350 
SuGaR—Brown, ae eee 4%@ 19 1K@ 22% 
MoLassEs. New-Orleans, p.gl. 9 @100 %@ 100 
CorFEE, Rio, per ae @ 46 @ 44 
Toracco—Kentucky,&¢,. Ib.. 12%@ 30 12%@ 30 
Spied Lent, Or Th... .:.c-.cc0ss5s 8 65 188 @ 6 
Woor—Domestic fieece, p. Ib. 7 @ & 3 @ 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib... .. 624%@ 80 6 @ 86 
Wool, California, unwashed. . 20 50 @ 
po aS eae 13%@_ 13 1 @ 15% 
Ort CAKE, BOT CR, wcascccces - 5000 @6000 5500 @63 00 
PorK—Mess, per bel. -. 28 124@28 2% 3700 @37 50 
Prime. per bb sesrecece 2400 @24 32 00 @32 25 
BEEF—Plain mess . 15 00 @1800 1700 @20 50 
LarRD, in bbls. perIb . 13 @ 14% 15¥@ 16% 
Burr en— Western, per lb 24 @ 8 2 @ Re 
State, per Ib.. 32 @ & 32 @ 8 
CHEBOR. 2. .0000-cs000 4@ 18 10 @ 18 
BEANS— per bushel. 26 @2% 250 @280 
Pras, Canada, per Bushel. @118 14 @ 
Broom Corn—ver b...... 9@ 12 2 @ 14% 
Eeas—Fresh, per dozen.. 20 @ 21 22 @ 2B 
PouLTRY—F' owls, per Ib.. 5 @ 1% 18 @ 2 
Turkeys, per Ib. ae 14 @ 19 17 @ 18 
Pigrons—Wild, per doz... 17% @200 123 @158 
PoraTors—Mercers, P. yesna -. 350 @8% 350 @400 
Peach Blow. per bbl.. 350 @400 400 @4% 
Prince Albert.. 0 @33 8:00 @3850 
New Bermuda, per barrel... @1000 900 @10 00 
DRIED APPLES, per Ib....... 9¥%@ il 1¥@ 11K 
DRIED PEACHES, per ib... Be & 6 @ B 
Drrep RASPBERRIES per Ib.. 6 @ B 3 @ 330 
APPLES, Baldwins & ppins. 400 @450 500 @650 
‘Apples, Russets, extra,p.bbl. 37 @4%7 500 @600 


The business in Breadstuffs during the past month has 
been on an extensive scale, and has been mainly of a 
speculative character, though shippers have purchased 
Flour and Wheat freely, in part to arrive, from the in- 
terior during the summer months, at rapidly advancing 
prices, stirmulated by the rise in gold from 173 at the date 
of our last, to 197, to-day. The specie value of common 
extra Western flour was $4,05; to-day, June 16, the 
same quality of flour is worth $4,11 in specie. Thus, 
though the currency price of this grade of flour shows an 
advance of $1,10 per bbl. the increase with specie value 
of itis only 6 cents per bbl. Apply this rule to the cur- 
rency prices of produce given above, the apparently 
large advance will be materially reduced, on the whole 
list. Yet asufficient improvement has been established 
in most articles, to justify the remark that both in bread- 
stuffs and provisions the month’s business has been decid- 
edly prosperous, and the prospect at the present is quite 
encouraging. Current receipts are moderate, and do not 
add to the available supply, as they generally change 
hands ahead of arrival, and are not again offered for sale 





in this market....Cotton has bounced up briskly, having 
advanced about 55 cents per lb., during the past month, 
with lively sales to manufacturers and speculators. ...To- 
bacco has been more active and tending upward....Hay 
has been more abundant and has declined....Seed, 
Hemp, and Feathers’ held higher, but have been quiet. 

Woo..—The transactions in Wool have been very lib- 
eral, chiefly for manufacturing purposes, and prices have 
steadily favored sellers, in view of the reduced stocks 
available, the rise in gold, exchange, and cotton, and the 
high tariff legislation of Congress, all of which redound 
to the benefit of domestic wool growers, Advices from 
the West are to the effect that the clipping has progressed 
to afavorabe extent and that small “ blanket” lots have 
been sold, though not in sufficient quantity to establish 
a market price. The bulk of the Western Wools of the 
new clip, as far as we are able to gather reliable informa- 
tion, are held at a range of 70c@80c, including Michigan 
75c., and fine Ohio at 80c.; and it is probable that the 
market will open at something under these “rates. This 
will afford a fair profit to the grower. 


New York Live Stock Market.— 
Beer CattTLEe.—Since our last report of this market, beef 
cattle have reached most extraordinary prices,—such as 
have not been known in this city for many years, if ever, 
before. The average weekly supply has been 4,287 head - 
fully up to the demands of the market. The first week of 
the month, commencing May 16th, beef cattle advanced 
about }4c, per lb. The next week the supply was light, 
and the pricesof the previous week were sustained. 
Monday, May 30, the receipts were still lighter, and 
salesmen opened their sales about 2c. higher than the 
week before, selling the best of the market at 20c. per Jb. 
net; and as the estimates were in favor of the seller, 
even higher figures were doubtless paid. The general 
selling price was from 17c. @ 19c., while the average 
was about 18c. Such exorbitant rates were, however, 
too elevated to hold, and speculation was destined to re- 
ceive a check. The next week, there was a large in- 
crease of beeves, and the market commenced to decline, 
ana this week, ending June 13th, the receipts continue 
fully up to the demand, with a further falling off of 4c 
@ 1c., we should judge; prime bullocks selling at 18% @ 
1934c. on the estimated weight ; general selling prices lic. 
(@ 18c.—the poorer average quality of this week having 
considerable effect in lowering the price The market 
has been dull the past week, and we look for a still 
further decline. Beef is toohigh, and the farmers do 
not get the high prices. Let the public lessen the con- 
sumption of this article, and thwart speculation. The 
season is fertile in other articles of diet, and a limited 
consumption of beef can for a while be tolerated, which 
would teach speculators a needed lesson. 

Milch Cows.—The arrivals average 187 per 
week. The range of prices is wide, extra cows aver- 
aging from $80 to $100; fair to good, from $45 @ $60. 
The market this week is heavily supplied. The show is 
good, but the demand is not active, and sellers report a 
modest decline in prices. ° 


Veal Calves.—Weekly average, 1,305. The 
calves now offered are improved in quality, and sell ac- 
tively, the high prices of beef creating a better demand. 
Prices rate this week at 84c. @ 12c., live weight. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Average weekly re- 
ceipts about 6,166. Since our last report sheep have 
made a decided advance, wool sheep reaching 13c., and 
shorn 10c., live weight. There has, however, been a 
decline from thesé prices, and quotations stand at about 
the figures of the close of last month; shorn sheep at 
614c. @ 8c. Asthe past month has been the shearing 
season, wool sheep have been comparatively scarce. 
We hear of sales the last week, at 1034 @ llc. Lambs 
have sold as high as I4c. ; this week at Ilc. @l4c. , 


Live Hogs.—Average weekly receipts, 12,473. 
The market has been active, and prices for the first week 
of the month experienced a repeated advance. For the 
last two weeks, the market has been steady and brisk. 
Our last quotations are 9 @ 9c. for prime hogs, live 
weight ; dressed, llc. @ 11%c. ; medium 8% c. @9e. ; light 
and fat, 8%c. @ 9c. ; still, 8X%c. @ Yc. This is an advance 
of from 1c. @ 1c. over the closing prices of last month. 


Things Supplied by the U. 8. Sanitary 
Commission. 


ge 
Wurrte Hovss, Va,, June 7th, 1864. 

It will be a matter of interest to the contributors of 
the funds, and especially to the friends of the soldiers, to 
know what is supplied by the U. S. Sanitary Commission. 
The following is only a partial list of the supplies on 
hand at this place yesterday. They are on board of halt 
a dozen Steamers, Barges, and Schooners in the river, 
and are being carried on shore, part to eight distributing 
tents, and part to some 40 four-horse wagons which are 
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carrying them to the “ front.” There are about 100 
teamsters, porters, etc., engaged in handling the stores, 
manning the boats, elc., and 150 or more of the hired, 
and volunteer “Relief Corps” engaged in distributing dl- 
rectly to the wounded and sick, and in dressing wounds, 
and caring for the men otherwise. These articles are all 
needed ; the use of most of them will be obvious to every 
one ; others are required for tents and other work. 

This list contains an assortment forwarded from the 


general storehouses, about in the proportion they are ex- : 


pected to be needed. Daily orders go off for any articles 
of which the stock is being drawn down. 


Condensed Milk... .6288 cans.! Frying Pans........ 
ee 

































































Soft Crackers.......... 2612 Ibs.| Coffee Pots Gen ge). . 16 
Farina..... . 1856 lIbs.| Nutmeg graters.............. q 
ee rrr. s.| Tin are (assorted). 12 boxes, 
Tomatoes. . 5, : % d 1 hhd. 
Corn Starch............ uy ¥ bbls. 
Chocolate, prepared. 33 .| Saleratus, Ibs.......... . 
Ground C Coffee ‘A d . ee ee m4 
.| Shirts (woolen)..........-. i 
Coffee Extract .| Shirts (cotton)............ 1304 
Ont Meai ORFS . Shirts (hospital).. oocooklae 
Corn Meal... .....--000. . Drawers (woolen)... oo al 
Gelatine..........--+0008 .| Drawers (Canton F. Deca ee 
Maccaroni...........--+ 100 Ibs. Socks (cotton) ... . M45 
Arrow mes. panied 80 Ibs.| Socks (woolen)........... E 
MOD. cian csenesascessnes 200 Ibs.) Wrappers..... ...... : 
DE ccase eran. peccens 180 lbs. Slippers (pairs)... 
Re. 11 bbls.) Shoes (Sexes) 
Peaches (2 Ib. cans)..447 cans.| Boots (box).. .. 
Pears (2 1b. cans).. "160 cans. Pants (large box). 
eggs, fresh . 160 doz.| Pickles (gallons).. . 
gree’ 161 cans.) Cabbage, c urried barrels) 
.)216 cans,| Sauerkraut (barrels)... ais 
Roast Turkey do. 500 cans.) Tobacco, smoking (ibs.). 
oast Beef(2 [b.cans)2402 cans,| Cheese (Ibs.)......... rae * 300 
Beef Soup. conderis'd.336 cans.| Salt (sacks) ........----++- 2 
— canned meats. 2200 cans,, Wooden Pails............. 60 
seebeer 2 bbis.| Medicine boxes............. 4 
anes Rum .....516 bottles,| Bromine.../......... . 2 Ibe. 
DUGRET _ ...-ccsscet 7840 bottles.) Chloroform........--..+. 60 Ibs. 
Sherry Wine..,....600 bottles; Quinine _.......... .. 1 box 
Whiske' 1475 bottles. Camphor et Opii Pills. ..1 
Goo ES sehen 12 bottles,| Chloride of Lime 5 bbls, 
Poreuzn Wine..... lions, pve $ 15,5 
Domestic Wine ... .87 .| Lette aper 15 reams 
.| Pencils a. 1116 
t peemeiters. . ..157 dozen 
eT .| Pens ..14 gross 
olasses. . 2 bbis,.| Ink (bott ikgnake Sb ncee 
Extract Ginger.. .1128 bottles. Statlonary “(assori). 3 boxes 
Bay Hum.......... 260 do.| Palm Fans...... = 
aay ,io# boxes. AMS 29 bales 
eeee- SUAW...0.0....e0000 12 bales 
porter i \scazaley. 81 bois. | ee bushe 
- mi aceisens Safe (fire proof)............. 1 
amarinda pasnsenee 135 salons Camp stools. capinmiiense 40 
ed cecal hebnn neve re’ Ibs. — ver (assorted)...large lot 
Mutton Tallow. ‘30 Ibs.} } . ..2 kegs 
Bedsteads . -.18) Spikes. 10 Ibs. 
Bed Ticks ... 90s] BROVENS, ... ...0000-++-c00sece0 24 
Bales of Straw. SE MIE 5545 snus dbesecsnnscsees 6 
SEN cae eee 12 
Pillow Cases............... as ck bes 5k6c0+cnanbscewin 2 
Pillow Ticks............... 312} Hammers....... ........+++ 12 
rr 115} Brooms........ mbeowancgnnes 112 
uae iter we bas 264) Bandages............ 24 ee 4 
Candlesticks... ...........248} Old Linen............ 6 barrels 
Cushions ns (large boxes).. 5 2 barrels 
Ring eens eebetensnnne i7 50 Ibs. 
Skins. <s0 sousseecsccss 510] Silk Ligature............ 2 Ibs. 
Blankets (woolen)... 480 196 bottles 
Biankets (Rubber)........ 46) Camphor.................++ 
ailts....... -11 boxes, 
_ ‘tests. wspapers.. ‘intge bundles, 
Stretchers... are Mics cc cccnccccssoes 714 
Lanterns..... hed — (PRIS) ...00000. i400 
Medicine ag bie » BBB COMER. 000 cccccccccccccces sod 67 
BOMBGES 0000+ ceccccccevcoces 48 3 ee ee 224 
ET CI, cusspsesesescns 716] Tents .......0.000--eeeeeee elt 
Mosketo 3 Nets <pteces).. » GBD COREIES. 20. ... 0.0000... 727 lbs 
Dil Silk (pieces)........... SR SabkGis Sopeskinann 
Oakum (for wounds). ’.2 bales] Sponges............ ....2 bales, 
$p Cup a. scnpeckwabanee 2 boxes 
andkerchiefs at aoe. ESI 251 
owels — _ (Gross).. 
Tin Cups. ........0000+++00+8020) BFOOMS,.......+006 
Tin Plates., Hospital Lamps 1 
Tin Basins Camp Chests (large, with 
Water Tanks (large) full assortment ef every 
Tin Spoons thing in, for field use on 
Tin Buckets the instant).............. 7 
Cookin Extra Harness, saddles, 
Camp ° bridles, flags, razors, 
Knives and Forks......... 192} shaving brushes, mark- 
Cheap Carvers............. 12| king pots, etc., etc...... 








Letter from Mr. Judd.—The noble Work 
that is being Done for our Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers. 


—_—_—o—— 
Wuits Houss, Va., June 9th, 1864, 


(The readers will please give the entire credit of the 
June and July numbers of the Agriculturist to my worthy 
Editorial Associates, Prof. Thurber, Col. Weld, Mr. Fitch 
and their assistants and correspondents. Five weeks 
ago to day, I left home to personally aid for a few days 
in the care of the wounded. The days have lengthened 
to weeks, and I can not yet consent to leave this import- 
ant and interesting field of labor. I even grudge the 
brief time devoted to this hasty letter, for every moment 
Ican bein the camp, gives opportunity to contribute 
something to the comfort of a suffering fellow. I may 
perhaps run home for a day or two, to attend to some 
important business, but with this exception, I feel it a 
duty, as well as the highest pleasure, to remain near the 
sbattle fields, so long as hundreds of men are almost daily 
struck down, and while so much can be done to alleviate 
their sufferings. It is the more my duty, as my heaith 
continues very good, notwithstanding the severity of the 
night and day labor, the absence of regular wholesome 


meals, of beds, or of any of the comforts of home, or 
civilization even, I have so far felt none of the evil in- 
fluences of these malarious regions which seriously 
affect so many others. I doubt not our readers will 
readily excuse me for present inattention to correspond- 
ence, to business, and to the reading columns.) 


My notes last month to my Associates, which I see they 
took the liberty to print, left me at Fredericksburg. Since 
then we have been to Belle Plain again, to Aquia Creek, 
(May 22,) down the Potomac and up the Rappahannock 
to Port Royal (May 25,) and to Fredericksburg again 
(May 26) to bring away the last of the wounded ; back to 
PortRoyal, then down theRappahannock andChesapeake, 
up the York River and to this point (White House) on 

«the Pamunkey river, where we arrived Monday, May 30. 
The work at these several points has been much the 
same, viz., the reception and care of wounded and sick 
sent to the rear from the battle field. At each place, and 
especially at Fredericksburg and here, we have heard 
the almost constant roar of cannons, sometimes in too 
rapid succession to admit of counting the distinct dis- 
charges of the heavier guns even, and we have almost 
learned to plan our work ahead for a given number of 
wounded, by the character and direction of the firing. 

Of the character of our work, any one can judge, by 
thinking what would be done in a household where one 
of its members had been maimed by accident. How 
many attentions would be bestowed, how many comforts 
would be planned, how would the sympathies of the 
whole neighborhood be called forth, for miles around. 
Here we have thousands of maimed men, some of them 
pierced and torn in every conceivable manner—not one 
in a house, but often a score or more on the ground un- 
der a single large tent. When soldiers are disabled, they 
are sent to the rear where the surgeon performs such 
hasty dressing and other operations as may be most need- 
ed, As soon as circumstances allow, they are then sent 
to the ‘‘ base of supplies ” in ambulances (covered spring 
wagons), or often in springless army wagons. The guer- 
rillas that hover around the rear, make it necessary to 
send a strong military guard along with each train of 
wounded, and also preclude the attendance of civilians to 
feed and care for the wounded while on the way. Such 
help only is given, as can be afforded by the drivers, and 
the soldiers detailed toattend them. The comparatively 
few Sanitary Commission wagons and “relief men,” al- 

lowed at the front, do what they can for the men before 
they leave the field hospitals. It is these famished, 
weary, hungry, often tired and fainting men, that we are 
trying to receive and provide for tothe utmost of our 
ability. And God be thanked for the noble enterprise of 
the U. S. Sanitary Commission, and for the patriotic 
hearts and hands that have supplied its treasury with the 
means for carrying abundant supplies to the points where 
needed. I have sent-you a partial list of the “ stores” 
brougat to this point, which is but one of the fields of la- 
bor. Ican not begin to describe the work done. My 
note books, and the broader pages of memory, would 
furnish details enough to fill a hundred columns in the 
Agriculturist. A few items must’suffice. 

At Belle Plain a large force of men, in alternate squads, 
were occupied night and day, from May 10 to May 25, in 
feeding the men with coffee, milk punch to the fainting, 
soft bread and crackers, medicines, and many delicacies— 
in giving clothing, crutches, arm slings, blankets, etc.—in 
dressing wounds, in cheering the desponding, in convers- 
ing with the dying, in writing letters for those unable to 
write for themselves, in receiving and forwarding letters, 
parcels, etc.—in short, in every way in which they could 
comfort the living—and in burying those who died when 
“thus far on their way home. The work done at that 
point alone, a thousand times repaid all the great and 
small Sanitary Fairs ever held, and all the home efforts 
ever put forth. 

At the same time, 32 four-horse wagons were engaged 
in hauling supplies to the army, and especially to Fred- 
ericksburg, where the same kind of work was going on, 
but on a still larger scale, if possible. Central distribut- 
ing stores were established, and the city was districted 
off, and squads of “ relief men” assigned to each district. 
(The agents of the Commission accompanying the army, 
are called the “‘ Relief Corps,” and those at the rear with 
the wounded, are termed the “ Auxiliary Relief Corps.” 
These latter consist partly of regularly employed men, 
who are previously trained to the work of dressing 
wounds, preparing food for the sick, etc., but more large- 
ly of volunteers, who give their time and best energies 
freely, but who work entirely subject to the regular 
“ Auxiliary Relief Corps.”) 


These companies, with temporary captains to direct, 
went from house to house in their several beats, and 
commenced their good work. Though numbering over 
150, there was at one time an average of nearly fifty for 
each one to look after. Those skilled in that branch, 
assisted in dressing wounds ; others carried around and 
dispensed prepared foods, and drinks, eto,, from the Sani- 














tary stores. The memory of the hours and days occu- 
pied in this will never dim. That clean, nice flannel 
shirt, made perhaps by your hands, gentle reader, or at 
least bought with your money or work, and put in place 
of a blood or dirt soiled one, by the hand that writes this, 
perhaps comforted a son, or brother, or relative of the 
maker herself. I see a pair of bare feet of a noble man 
stretched upon the floor, unable to raise himself up; I 
hasten to put upon them a pair of home-knit socks. Who 
knit them? Perhaps the one that reads this. Somebody 
knit them for somebody’s son—and that is enough. Nev- 
er shall I forget one pair given. A mark on them indi- 
cated the knitter’s name. The soldier took them in his 
hands, looked them over and over again—then kissed 
them, hugged them to his bosom, and turning upon his 
side, wept. I could not stay there, to ask what were his 
thoughts. These hands of mine are hallowed by the 
hundreds of pairs of socks, the shirts, the drawers, the 
arm slings, the crutches, the pillows, the ring cushions, 
the slippers, etc., etc., that they have been permitted to 
give tosuch men during five weeks past. And every 
hand that has helped to make these things, or helped by 
work, or dimes, or dollars, to buy them, is a nobler 
hand therefor. I wishI could give a thousandth part of * 
the items. I have said nothing of the tens of thousands 
of cups of good coffee, prepared with pure milk brought 
condensed in cans, and sweetened with good sugar, of 
other thousands of cups of tea, of milk punch when 
stimulants were most needed, of farina, of beef or chicken 
broth, which modern invention enables us to carry fresh 
to the field. Imagine at least a hundred persons con- 
stantly preparing and bearing these things to our sick 
and wounded brave men, far from home and home com- 
forts and care, and again with me thank God that it was 
put into the hearts of the people, to work in fairs and at 
home for our soldiers, and that you and I have been 
privileged to bear some part in this noblest enterprize of 
this or any other age. Let us keepon doing. We are in 
the midst of the mightiest struggle the world has ever 
seen. For 36 days an almostincessant battle has gone 
on, and the end is not yet.——But I must hasten. 


At Port Royal, Va., the same work was repeated for 
three days and nights. The Sanitary Commission steam- 
er, loaded down with stores and with “relief men,” were 
on hand two hours before the first wounded man arrived, 
and, we fed and cared for all who came in, until they 
were sent for from Washington, whither they were carried 
direct by water, in comfortable, commodious steamers. 

At this point (White House) we arrived two days in 
advance of the wounded. You should see our eight dis- 
tributing and feeding tents on shore, and the busy relief 
agents, cooking, hastening from tent to tent with pailfuls 
of the best nutriment, bundles of clothing, etc. Shall I 
speak of a single day’s work of my own, in illustration ? 
The men had for 36 days been away from their usual ac- 
cess to sutlers, or other sources of supply. I found a 
great eagerness for tobacco among those accustomed to 
use this narcotic ; the longing seemed to be intensified 
by their condition. Yesterday I went around with a 
basket on each arm, and a haversack on my neck. A 
rough estimate of the day’s work, from the morning and 
evening stock on hand, showed that I had given out 
writing paper and envelopes to about 700 men. Pencils 
to 90. A large lot of newspapers sent direct to me by Mr. 
Felt, of Salem, Mass. Crutches to 186 wounded below 
the knee, who were thus enabled to get up and move 
about. Arm slings to 115 wounded in the arm. (Perhaps 
you made one of these, reader). A piece of chewing to- 
bacco each, to about 370. Smoking tobacco and match- 
es to about 450, and pipes to 73 who had lost theirs. (A 
wounded man seldom brings anything from the field, ex- 
cept what is in his pockets.) This is the only day I have 
attempted to keep an account of the work done. With 
my outfit of baskets, etc., I looked like, and was not in- 
appropriately dubbed a ‘‘ Yankee Peddler.” I doubt if 
any other Yankee Peddler ever did a better business in 
one day, or one that paid a thousandth part as well. The 
pleasant running conversation kept up all day was cheer- 
ing, to myself at least, and the ‘God bless you’s” and 
cheerful ‘‘good mornings” or “good evening’s” responded 
from every tent asI left it, were good pay. Every where 
I met others of our “relief agents” bearing other things, 
or bending over the fallen men, dressing their wounds, 
and Samaritan like “pouring in oil and wine.” The 
sleep of that night was sweetened by bearing out 38 nice 
warm new blankets to as many blanketless men whom I 
found, asI came from a distant part of the camping 
ground ata late hour in the evening. These men had 
been brought in after dark, and had got separated from 
the rest of their train. I am sure some of their lives 
were thus saved.—I speak thus particularly of my own 
work because I can speak of that best. Almost 200 oth- 
ers are earnestly and feelingly laboring to the utmost of 
their strength in the different departments. Suchis the 
work at White House Landing to-day. May I not neg- 
lect the Agriculturist another month, if need be? 


ORANGE JUDD, 
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An Excellent Bee Hive. 
A patent bee hive is a nuisance, as a general 
thing, and farmers always dread the announce- 
ment of a visit from “the patent bee hive man.” 











Fig. 1—MAINE STATE BEE HIVE. 


We have had such a visit, and now lay the result 
of it before the readers of the Agriculturist; first, 
however, recounting some well known facts in 
regard to bees. Bees love to build in a hole 
about as large one way as another, so that in 
winter they may crowd together in a nearly 
round mass, and not have to go far for their 
food. They are well accommodated in a “square 
box,” say 12 in. square and a foot high, and in 
the old-fashioned conical straw bee hives. The 
“breath” of the bees as it is called, like the 
breath of any animals, is highly charged with 
carbonic acid gas and vapor of water. In winter, 
unless the ventilation is good, this water is apt 
to freeze in the combs and shut off the bees 
from their stores of honey, and so they starve 
to death. Itis desirable for the health and com- 
fort of bees that the hive be ventilated in sum- 
mer as well as in winter, that the bees may have 
fresh air, and that their “breath” may be car- 
ried off. When bees. can not store all the honey 
they can make in the cavity occupied by the 
brood, and in which the queen and the greater 
part of the family always dwell, they will store 
it in some adjoining cavity, or even outside; 
hence it is customary to provide them with a 
main hive, no larger than experience indicates 
their wants will require, and to furnish surplus 
honey boxes easily accessible through openings 
from the main apartment, and which may be 
removed when full. Bees build their comb usu- 
ally in sheets, which they will start if they can, 
from ridges or projections in the top of the hive. 
The great enemy of the hive is the bee moth; 
this deposits its eggs in the cracks or corners 
filled with comb scraps and dust which the bees 
trim off or which drop from brood comb. The 
eggs hatch into worms, which feed upon wax, 
at first living upon the scraps, afterward infest- 
ing the comb itself. The moth dislikes to trust 
herself within the hive unless the entrance is 
very wide—her motions are very active and her 
vision good, while the bee has an imperfect vis- 
ion of near objects—so if the fly hole is wide, she 
can run in and out, while a narrow hole is easily 
guarded by the bees. The life of the worker 
bee is of short duration, so the queen mother is 
continually laying eggs to keep the number of 
the family good, and in spring she lays enough 





to overstock the hive usually, and therefore 
swarms are sent out. It requires considerable 
warmth as well as food to hatch the young 
bees, and so if the few bees that live through 
the winter have to be absent gathering honey 
and pollen all the time, there is a much less de- 
gree of heat kept up; therefore, it often pays to 
feed bees in their hives, for they will hatch more 
eggs and sooner increase in numbers. 

The hive, engravings of which we here pre- 
sent, is called the “ Maine State Bee-hive,” and 
it is the invention of R. 8. Torry, of Bangor. 
Fig. 1, is a perspective view of the hive. The 
main chamber (A) is a box 104x124 inches, inside 
measure on the base, and 15 inches high. The 
surplus honey boxes, 5 in all, are attached to the 
rear. They may be seen in fig. 2, (B,) and the 
entrances to them in fig. 3 (0). There is but 
one entrance or fly-hole, and that a small one, 
seen in fig. 1, and at ©, in fig. 2, and to secure 
abundant ventilation, a wire gauze (/) is placed 
over a hole 6 inches square in the bottom board 
(D) the space beneath which (Z) communicates 
freely with the open air. A pane of 8x10 glass 
is set in the front, covered by a shutter. There 
are 8 comb-bars (G) at the top of the main hive. 
These are half-round on the bottom, and to them 
the combs are attached. All but the two outside 
bars are dug out to form little troughs, into 
which honey or syrup may be poured when it 
is desirable to feed the bees. These bars are 
held in their places by strips a quarter of an 
inch thick, resting upon their ends; and the top 
(K) of the hive, which is perfectly flat, is screwed 
down over these, leaving a quarter of an inch 
space over the bars. In this top piece, flush 
with the underside of it, are two panes of glass, 
and in the space between the glasses 6 tin tubes 
(Jf) are inserted which dip down into the bot- 
toms of the troughs in the comb-bars. These 
tubes contain slots at their lower ends sufficient 
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Fig. 2—FRONT TO REAR Padeaie 


to allow a free ventilation, and through which 
also the syrup may be poured into the troughs. 

The most remarkable feature of the hive is 
the condensing chamber, which is a cover to the 
whole. Its base is a flat board, seen in all the 
figures, and in this is a long slot through which 
the tubes project into a chamber (Z). This cham- 
ber is enclosed by two end pieces and a top 
piece of wood, and two side pieces (N,) of glass, 
tin or zinc. It will benoticed that between the 
glass immediately over the comb-bars and the 
bottom board of the condenser, there is a dead 
air space (HZ) which prevents any chilling of the 
glass, consequently there is at this point no con- 
densation of vapor from the breath of the hive. 





There is at all times a good draught up through 
the tubes, into the condenser, and out through 
the grooves, (P, fig. 2,) on each side, under the 
end pieces, seen also in fig. 1. In cold weather 
the glass or metal sides of the condenser pre- 
sent to the rising vapors cold surfaces whereon 
the moisture condenses. In freezing weather, 
ice forms, and when it thaws, the water flows off 
by the grooves (P). This will need watching 
to remove the ice and keep the grooves clear. 

When the hive is set up, the bottom board is 
cleaned off and fine salt is sprinkled on it just 
where the hive rests; it is good for the bees and 
the moth will not lay in it. When preparing 
the family for winter, the bottom piece, (D, E, F}) 
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Fig. 3—cROss SECTION. 


is simply inverted, and the slip(S) put in. The 
effect of this is simply to lower the floor of the 
hive, the fly hole furnishing air enough for win- 
ter, and this bottom piece becomes a receiver of 
all the dirt and dead bees which accumulate 
during the cold season, and which otherwise 
would pile up more or less among the combs. 
In the spring the bottom piece is turned up 
again, after being cleaned the movable strip is 
taken out, and a shingle is laid under the wire 
netting to catch the dirt that drops through. In 
this dirt the moths lay their eggs, and here, the 
shingle being drawn out, the worms may be 
found and killed. It is not difficult to remove 
any one or all the combs if this is desired, by 
detatching the combs from their attachments on 
the sides by a bent wire, and lifting the bars. 

We are particularly interested in this hive, 
because it combines so many thoughtful contri- 
vances for the comfort and prosperity of the 
bee family, and is so very simple in all its parts 
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Tobacco Culture. 


After the plants are set out and have got a 
good start, the tobacco planters’ labors are none 
the less critical. The cut-worms have to be 
fought, giving no quarter, and the well enriched 
ground will bring forth weeds with astonishing 
rapidity. The more the ground is stirred the 
better, for thus not only are weeds destroyed, but 
an open porous surface is worth a great deal to 
thecrop. A point not to be overlooked in this 
connection is, that the soil close to the plant and 
soon to be covered by the rapidly expanding 
leaves, be crumbled as well as that between the 
plants, otherwise the caked surface is likely to 
be hid by the bottom leaves, and so remain com- 
pact and impervious to air all summer. 

Soon after the plants begin to grow well, 
small holes will be noticed in some of the leaves, 
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which, if let alone, will rapidly increase in size 
and number. They are caused by the tobacco 
worm (Sphinx quinquemaculatus) and if its rav- 
ages are not checked at once, there will be little 
left of the tobacco field. The eggs which pro- 
duce the worms are inconspicuous, and usually 
the first that can be seen to indicate the pres- 
ence of the rascals, are the little holes in the 
leaves. The small green worms might easily 
escape observation, they are so nearly the color 
of the leaf, hence they should be sought for in 
broad daylight, every leaf being turned up 
and examined, and the worms killed or bagged 
to be fed to the poultry. A flock of young tur- 
keys are useful, and may safely be allowed the 
range of the field, if they will go no farther. 
The surest way to prevent the annoyance of the 
tobacco worms is to destroy the moths that lay 
the eggs; this is not very difficult. In common 
with many other sphinges or hawkmoths, the 
parent of the tobacco worm flies at night, or at 
least in the evening and morning twilight; by 
its proboscis, which is 6 inches in length, it is 
enabled to reach the sweets away down in the 
throats of many tubular flowers which other 
honey suckers can not get; sueh flowers there- 
fore as are large, showy, and have long tubes, 
like the morning glory, evening primrose, and 
stramonium (described on p. 148, April No.,) 
are particularly attractive to them. If now we 
pick some of these flowers, particularly the 
stramonium, place a drop or two of poisoned 
honey or syrup in the throat of the flower, and 
put the flowers about both upon the plants 
where they grew and also in various parts of 
the field, the “ hornblowers” will find them, and 
many will take their last repast. To poison the 
honey take a few grains of arsenious acid, cal- 
led “ white arsenic” by the druggists ; pulverize 
it, and put it in a half-pint phial with some hot 
water, after a little while add two-thirds as much 
honey or syrup, and shake all well together; 
apply by using a glass tube or an ear syringe. 

The hoeing of the tobacco should be done 
much like that of corn or potatoes, but more 
carefully, and more frequently, avoiding much 
hilling. Topping is to be done after the plants 
are pretty well grown, and the blossom stems 
shoot up above the mass of broad leaves—12 to 
18 on each plant. Ata certain point the leaves 
diminish rapidly in size, and here the top- 
ping should take place. No matter how early 
this be done; if the proper place can be seen, 
the mere button or leading bud, may be nipped 
off, or it will do but little harm to wait until 
many of the plants have shot up quite tall. 
This stopping the upward growth makes the 
leaves grow larger and of better quality. At 
the same time suckers will start from the buds 
at the bases of the leaves, which must be re- 
moved, as they withdraw strength from the leaf. 


Pick off the Stones. 
— 

There is a prevalent notion founded on some 
interesting facts, that land is often damaged by 
the removal of stones, notwithstanding the 
fact that most land is greatly benefitted by the 
operation. There is no doubt of the fact that 
stones warmed by the sun, impart the heat to 
the soil after the sun is off, and essentially modi- 
fy the temperature of the soil. They also fur- 
nish drainage in some measure; bedded in the 
soil, they prevent washing; by their decomposi- 
tion they furnish slowly some elements of nutri- 
tion, especially during their exposure to the 
frosts and thaws of winter, and so in various 
ways they are of some considerable advantage 

















to untilled land. Where, however, such land 
is broughf under judicious culture, the stones 
removed, the soil deepened and drained if nec- 
essary, not only are they of no use, but they 
are of pusitive disadvantage, even though not 
large enough to interfere with culture in any 
way. The advantage gained from their remov- 
al may not be sufficient to warrant picking up 
stones of such a size that they are not in the 
way of the plow, hoe, or mowing machine ; for 
where the roller is used in seeding, and upon 
mowings, all the small stones are cheaply and 
easily put out of the way, and the injury to the 
crop is not sufficient ordinarily to become a 
matter of calculation. Nevertheless they do oc- 
cupy the place of just so much soil, and we 
argue therefore, they are better off the field alto- 
gether. When buried in masses, the soil over 
them if it be of a good loamy or clayey charac- 
ter, will show from afar as the best in the 
field, unless a very thorough system of drainage 
be pursued, which would make it all alike. 


Sorghum—Make Syrup, not Sugar. 
————= 

The very high prices at which all sugars, mo- 
lasses, and syrup are sold, have given an impulse 
to the growth of the Sorghum Sugar-cane which 
it could hardly have received in any other way. 
Sorghum raisers should early plan to secure in 
their neighborhoods one of the best mills for 
expressing juice, and evaporators for concen- 
trating and purifying it. Fromall we can learn 
it is not at all worth while to attempt the pro- 
duction of sugar. That which is produced has 
not a market value so high as the syrup which 
it will make, or which it would have made, if 
concentrated to the crystallizing point. The su- 
gar isa gummy mass, some of which may be 
washed so as to leave crystals pretty much 
free from this sticky, cakey quality, fit, perhaps, 
to be used in the family, but not marketable. 
Let the effort of every syrup boiler be to pro- 
duce a light colored sugarless article, of proper 
density, and free from any flavor. It is not ad- 
visable to have it too thick. At a temperature 
of 60° the syrup should flow like good molasses, 
and it is easy to judge of the density by putting 
a little dipped from the boiling pan into a table- 
spoon, or even letting it cool upon a stick after 
dipping it into the pan. 

In purchasing cane mills, be sure that they 
are very strong, and of a larger capacity than 
will probably be needed. See that the journals 
of the rollers are large and strong, and the boxes 
strong, and both boxes and gearing easily oiled, 
without danger of greasing the face of the rolls, 
or the juice. The juice should be exposed to 
the air as little as possible before it reaches the 
boiling pan, and the process of condensation 
should be completed without interruption. 
There is avast difference in the qualities of 
juice from various localities, as well as in that 
from different varieties of cane, or that grown 
under different circumstances, so much so that 
it is not likely that any set of rules can ever be 
laid down so that syrup of the same quality 
may be uniformly produced; certainly this can 
not be done at present. There is a notion quite 
prevalent among those who have had but little 
experience with making syrup, that no foreign 
substance should be added to purify it. Milk 
of lime neutralizes the acid, and if only just 
enough be used, the product is not likely to be 
darkened. By means of blood, skim-milk, or 
white of egg, many impurities are quickly re- 
moved. These substances are stirred (the blood 
and white of egg after being diluted with water) 








into the hot syrup, and rapidly coagulate, form. 
ing a Peavy scum, entangling impurities, and 
enabling the operator thus to remove them 
when he takes off the scum. The use of albu- 
men of milk, eggs, or blood, is only desirable 
in the case of very impure juice. 

The impurities usually present are: 1st, a 
green scum which rises just before the juice 
reaches the boiling point, or when boiling be- 
gins, and this is very easily removed by skim- 
ming. 2d, are earthy deposits upon the pans, 
which collect in the form of a hard incrus- 
tation, doing little or no harm until it interferes 
with the evaporation. 38d, a sticky mass of 
slight cohesion when hot, but gummy when 
cold, which rises like cream on the surface, but 
which is difficult to skim off entirely. It has a 
disagreeable taste, and imparts it to the syrup, 
and is apt to adhere to the pan and scorch. It 
often remains suspended in the syrup and is 
long in settling. Points to be especially noticed 
in evaporating sorghum juice are: 1st, clean- 
liness. 2d, no delay in conveying the juice from 
the cane mill to the evaporating pan. 3d, the 
greatest possible celerity of evaporation. 4th, 
completeness of skimming. 

We have never seen any records of the use of 
vacuum pans, such as are used for the concen- 
tration of beet and cane juice, for concentrating 
the sorghum juice, and at any rate the expense 
would deter most sorghum raisers from employ- 
ing them. In evaporating in open pans, it isa 
prime necessity to be able to evaporate very 
quickly, hence, very shallow pans must be em- 
ployed, and this gives but a slight depth for the 
impurities to rise through, and a better opportu- 
nity for the deposition of the earthy matter. 
Syrup quickly evaporated in shallow pans is al 
ways of better color and flavor than that 
“boiled down” in kettles, which indeed, is al- 
most worthless. Of course, great care must be 
taken not to burn the syrup toward the last. 
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Making and Saving Manure—Night Soil. 
——o—— 

Whoever cultivates any soil but the virgin 
loam of the West, or that which gets an annual 
deposit from some river, precluding the necessi- 
ty of manure, should at all seasons plan with 
reference to increasing his stock of fertilizers, 
and preserving their valuable qualities. It is 
important to remember that all vegetable growth 
of not more than one year, readily decays, and 
if it decays under proper circumstances, con- 
tributes some value to the manure pile. All 
kinds of weeds, reeds, sedge, brush of one sum- 
mers’ growth will rapidly decay—and compost- 
ed with dung, or thrown to be worked over by 
hogs, add greatly to the bulk and the value of 
the manure crop. The value of night soil col- 
lected about the city or village, is by no means 
so great as if the original materials were com- 
posted in a fresh state. The poudrette compost, 
therefore, made upon the farm, when care is 
taken to attend to it semi-weekly or even often- 
er if necessary, is worth a great deal more than 
that collected in the way described by our cor- 
respondent in the following letter, especially it 
we regard the number of persons contributing 
to the supply. “W. H. W.,” writes to the 
American Agriculturist from Hartford Co., Conn.: 

“As any information in regard to fertilizers is 
important to all cultivators of the soil, I propose 
to tell the readers of the Agriculturist how fer- 
tilizing materials are collected in the vicinity of 
Hartford, Conn. After making all the manure 
the stock ordinarily kept on the farm will pro- 
duce, aided by composting with muck, peat, 
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etc.; we purchase from the livery stables, and 
from other parties, in the city or otherwhere, 
all that can be procured ; paying from $5 to $10 
for the amount produced by each horse, or 
about $5 per cord. It is then hauled, in many 
instances six to eight miles, besides paying a 
bridge toll of twenty-five cents, for a two-horse 
team over and back, if it is taken to the east side 
of the river. Such a team will haul half a cord 
at aload. This is thrown into the hog pen to 
be worked over with muck, ete. Many farmers 
during the winter and spring haul large quanti- 
ties of night soil and compost it. Muck, peat, 
sods, or the like, are spread to the depth of one 
to two feet, over a surface as large as is desira- 
ble. The outer edges are raised about two feet 
by banking up with the same material that the 
bed is made of, and this embankment slants each 
way, being at least one foot wide on the top. 
The basin thus formed, is filled with the night 
soil as it comes from the vaults. This work is 
done during cold weather ; after the frost is out, 
and it has dried down a little, they commence 
at one side of the bed and shovel over the whole, 
mixing it as thoroughly as possible. Stones, 
sticks, etc., are thrown out, and it is left some- 
what piled together. In a few weeks it becomes 
fine and ready to use; fit to be spread and 
plowed in, or spread in the drill. A close water- 
tight box, the length of 2 common ox wagon, 
and as high as it is wide, with a portion of the 
top fastened so as to be removed for loading, is 
what is used for collecting the night soil; this 
can be put on wheels or runners as desired. 
Some is carted ten miles in this way, the expense 
of hauling and loading during the night season 
being the only cost. Of course any other good 
material added to the pile when it is being over- 
hauled would add to its value; but here none is 
added usually, and it is seldom that any thing 
else is required even to bring very fair tobacco.” 


Summer Manuring Grass Lands. 
a 

The dogma that it is very injurious to manure 
to lie exposed to the sun, is doubtless well found- 
ed, and it so coincides with common sense that 
summer top-dressing of grass lands, with stall 
manure, is seldom practised. Nevertheless, the 
fact stands that fine manure, that which is well 
rotted, and so composted that it can be evenly 
spread, particularly that which is largely mix- 
ed with muck or sods, containing considerable 
earthy matter, applied immediately after mow- 
ing, is more efficacious than any other manur- 
ing. That this is so under all circumstances, 
and upon all soils, we will not assert, but we 
have yet to learn of well conducted experiments 
which fail to indicate this as the best time to 
apply such manure upon permanent meadows. 

First, it isa mulch to the exposed roots and 
tender shoots, defending them from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, preventing the drying of 
the surface of the ground, and retaining in itself 
the moisture of rains and dews. 2d., It furnish- 
es at. once stimulating food to the plant cut off 
in its prime, enabling it to recover quickly from 
the check it receives from the close cutting, 
which is fatal to many grasses. It is necessary 
for us to cut the grass just at that time of all 
others, when cutting does the plant the most in- 
jury, namely, when it has exerted all the 
strength of its nature in the production of flow- 
ers, and in the preparation for producing seed. 
A little later, when the seed is formed, many 
grasses begin to store in their roots material 
which they draw upon the following spring, and 
in which the vigor, and vitality even, of the 








plant is maintained through all the vicissitudes 
of the season. Timothy is a striking example 
of this. 38d., The manure, exposed as it is to 
moisture and warmth, rapidly decomposes. It 
is soon covered by the growing grass and con- 
tributes to its growth during the remainder of 
the season, and soon disappears from the sur: 
face altogether. 4th., It ordinarily induces a 
growth which warrants cutting a heavy after- 
math, and sometimes a third cutting, without 
injury to the sward. 

Valuable applications are, muck alone, fine 
and evenly spread—any good loam, particular- 
ly a heavy clay loam on a sandy soil, or sand on 
a clay loam, and either or both on a vegetable 
mold, like a reclaimed swamp; loam or muck 
composted with stall manure, orin the hog pen; 
fine stall or barn-yard manure in condition to 
be spread evenly and finally, almost any other 
manure, compost or commercial fertilizer which 
is worth what it costs. 
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Scabies or Scab in Sheep. 
a 

The following communication is from a gen- 
tleman who has devoted much time and atten- 
tion to the means of exterminating parasitic in- 
sects upon sheep. In connection with many 
others we have long relied upon a decoction of 
tobacco in which the sheep should be dipped 
after shearing, as the best cure, and on the whole, 
as reliable and safe. We have, however, entire 
confidence in our correspondent’s accuracy. 
He writes : 

A. few days since, while in conversation with 
some gentlemen, I stated that the ‘“ Acarus 
scabies,” or “scab mite” of sheep, burrowed be- 
neath the skin, and remained there about two 
wecks, depositing its eggs. The assertion in re- 
gard to the precise time the mite or its eggs re- 
mained under the skin, rather surprised those 
who heard it, and I was asked for my authority. 
Not being able to give it at the time, I promised 
to look it up and communicate it to the Agricul- 
turist, The best treatise of the subject, that has 
come under my observation, is that of M. Walz, 
entitled ‘ De la Gale de Mouton,” published as 
far back as 1811. As Iam not aware that this 
work has ever been published in full in English, 
and may consequently be difficult to find, I will 
cite an extract from it, in the “ Edinburgh Ve- 
terinary Review,” for 1861 (Vol. III, p. 286,) 
contained in a chapter on Veterinary jurispru- 
dence, treating of the “annual let of grass lands.” 

“ Acari,” says M. Walz, “are minute insects, 
which form, feed upon, and propagate scab in 
sheep, and mange in horses. Though no larger 
than the hole made by the point of a fine pin, 
they burrow under the skin, irritate the flesh 
below it, and travel from place to place on the 
body, extending their devastations. If one or 
more female Acari are placed on the wool of a 
sound sheep, they quickly travel to the root of 
it, and bury themselves in the skin, the place at 
which they penetrate being scarcely visible, or 
only distinguished by a minute red spot. On 
the tenth or twelfth day a little swelling may be 
detected with the finger, and the skin changes 
its color, and has a greenish blue tint. The 
pustule is now rapidly formed, and about the 
sixteenth day breaks, and the mothers again ap- 
pear, with their little ones attached to their feet 
and covered by a portion of the shell of the 
egg, from which they have just escaped. These 
little ones immediately set to work, penetrate 
the neighboring skin, and burying themselves 
beneath it, find their proper nourishment, and 
grow and propagate, until the animal has myr- 





aids of them to prey upon, and torment him; and 
it is not wonderful that he should speedily sink.” 

In the appendix to “Wilson on Skin Diseaes,” 
will be found a chapter on the habits of these 
insects, with the experiments of Dr. Gales of 
the St. Louis hospital, on the human system, 
strikingly corroborative of this statement of 
Walz. Dr. G. found that the time required for 
the full development of scabies, by the inocula- 
tion of a living Acarus, varied from four to 
fourteen days, according to the condition of the 
patient experimented on. I will refer any of 
your readers, who desire to pursue the subject 
more fully, to the works of Walz and Wilson, 
already quoted, as also to the “Memoire compar- 
atif sur 0 histoire dev Insecte de la Gale,” par Ras- 
pail; “Rayer on Diseases of the Skin,” the 
works of Renucci, &c. In passing, I will claim 
for Walz the credit of having given a full histo- 
ry of these insects, with an accurate description 
of their appearance under the microscope, as 
early as 1810, while the existence of such an 
insect was denied by Galcotti, Biet, Chearugi, 
Rayer and other high authorities. And it was 
only in 1834 that their existence was proved be- 
fore the Academy of Medicine of Paris by M. 
Renucci, a young Corsican.—Not the first Cor- 
sican, who overthrew previously established 
French authorities. In connection with these 
facts the attention of the readers of the Agricul- 
turist may well be directed to the unreliability of 
toharcoas a cure for scab, To effect a cure, it is evi- 
dent from the foregoing, that some preparation 
must be used, the effect of which will undoubt- 
edly remain for about sixteen days. The first 
shower of rain completely destroys the strength 
of any preparation of tobacco ; and consequent- 
ly, all its power for good, as well as its power 
for harm of necessity ceases. 

Years ago I conceived the idea that astringent 
preparations like extracts of Tobacco, Ivy and 
the like, which have the effect of destroying 
parasitic life, also close the pores of the skin, 
and for a time retard and injure the growth and 
general health of the animal itself. This I sub- 
sequently proved by investigations accompan- 
ied by microscopic examination of the skin of 
sheep dipped in an extract of Tobacco, a report 
of which was published in the Mark Lane Ex- 
press. Yours respectfully, : 

It is some time since our attention was first 
directed-to the positive injury tobacco might be, 
and probably is, to sheep and to the growth of 
wool. And we have repeatedly mentioned the ° 
use of arsenic, and of mercurial ointment, by 
good shepherds in Europe, in preference to to- 
bacco. The statements above confirm the opin- 
ion that tobacco is not so efficacious in destroy- 
ing parasites as is usually supposed. The price 
of the article now, is of itself, an argument in 
favor of some, at least equally efficacious sub- 
stitute. We took occasion some time since, to 
say a word in favor of a sheep dipping compos- 
ition advertised by the Brothers Lalor, and in 
this connection add that the testimony of exten- 
sive sheep raisers in favor of its judicious use 
is very satisfactory. 

+. a @ mee ae 
How to Bring up and Keep up Land. 
sci 

He who believes in manuring his land with 
a pocketful of some patent fertilizer, must ex- 
pect to reap crops of corresponding size. The 
old-fashioned dung-heap must be our main re- 
liance. And here, economy must save, and in- 
dustry must gather up all possible elements of 
fertility. The manure cellarand yard should be 
provided with absorbents for saving the liquids 
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which are so valuable and so apt to run to waste. 
Here will be brought large stores of muck, sods, 
dry pond mud, saw-dust, leaves, weeds, corn- 
stalks, straw, tan-bark—indeed any thing which 
is dry enough to absorb liquids and gases, and 
which will before long decompose. All these 
common sources of fertility have been tried and 
found sufficient by the most successful farmers, 





Gapes in Chickens. 
—_—e— 

Several items have appeared in “Our Basket” 
within a few months past with reference to what 
is called “Gapes.” The diseases of poultry are 
so imperfectly understood that we have no doubt 
the writers of the items referred to have in mind 
two or perhaps three distinct diseases which are 
accompanied by gaping. Certain forms of 
catarrh, pips, etc., which make tickling in the 
windpipe, cause chickens to gape, and some of 
the remedies and preventives we have published 
refer to these diseases. The gapes 
proper are caused by small para- 
sitic worms in the bronchus or 
windpipe. The following commu- 
nication from Chas. F. Morton, of 
Orange Co., N. Y., to the American 
Agriculturist is valuable as the re- 
sult of 20 years experience, and the 
views of an intelligent observer: 
“This disease is somewhat similar 
to the botts in horses. The bott fly 
deposits its eggs on the hairs of the 
horse’s sides and legs; they hatch ; 
the worms are licked off and swal- 
lowed, and attach themselves to 
the mucous membrane of the stom- 
ach, where they get their growth, 
and are finally voided in the spring, 
The grub goes into the ground, un- 
dergoes its changes, and comes out 
a perfect fly, to pair, and in the 
same way, to perpetuate its species. 
The Gape fly deposits its eggs in the 
nostrils of the chicks; here they 
hatch and the worms work their 
way to the windpipe, where they 
often exist in large numbers It 
is obvious that no preparation of 
tha food will prevent this. I know of no bet- 
ter preventive than keeping the coops, chick- 
en house and places where the fowls roost, well 
cleaned and whitewashed, salt or brine being 
mixed with the lime, for old, dirty fowl houses 
and coops are particularly liable to perpetuate 
the disease. When goslings, turkies, pea-fow] or 
chickens have the gapes, catch them, roll them 
up one at a time in a cloth with their heads out. 
Hold one between the knees; with the thumb 
and fore-finger of the left hand open the mouth; 
get an assistant to take hold of the tongue and 
hold it fast; then gently push down the throat 
a feather tip, trimmed in this shape (see fig. 1.), 
and larger or smaller according to the size of 
the chicken. The feather is gently pushed down 
until it stops, where the branches of the bron- 
chus go off to each lobe of the lungs. Then it 
is turned round as it is pulled out. The worms 
will either be brought out or so loosened that 
they may be coughed out. If not all expelled, 
repeat the operation. Sometimes I have oper- 
ated several days after, and found a worm or 
two in the bronchus. Last summer I operated 
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on upwards of a hundred fowls, and did not lose 
one. In some cases I took as many as 30 worms 
out of one chicken not over a week old, and 
some of the worms were not over an eighth of 





an inch long. I have never known young ducks 
to have the gapes.’——-Mr. Morton 
prefers the feather to the snell-gut 
loop attached to a thin piece of 
whalebone as recommended by Mr. 
Sharpless, May No., page 135.—A 

correspondent “ X,” of Baltimore 
& Co., Md., describes the gape worm as 
from half an inch to an inch long, 
reddish, and attached by a hook or 
“prong” to the membrane of the 
windpipe. In this, it is like the bott 
or grub of the gadfly, above noticed. 
A young lady whose love for her 
pets overcomes the feeling of 
squeamishness which afflicts many 
of her sex, extracts these worms 
by means of a feather tip like fig. 2. 
The plume is trimmed off to near 
the tip, and then, being wet, the re- 
maining part is laid back as in the 
engraving. This is easily done by 
drawing the nail down over it, One 
H operation, which ought not to be 
accompanied by more than two or 
three insertions of the feather, is 
i usually a cure. X adds, the chicks 
should not run in wet grass, but be 

Fig.2. kept on bare or plowed ground. 

W. R. Monroe, of Bay Co., Mich., says, a 
small piece of asafcetida, as big as a pea, will 
cure the chick, and a little constantly in the 
water, will be a sure preventive—John M. 
Becker, Stephenson Co., IIl., traces the disease 
to the fact, that year after year fowls are bred 
upon the same ground. He secures freedom 
from it by putting his coops of young birds 
every year in a new place, thus avoiding the 
filth and parasites and seeds of disease, which 
may have been cast off the year before. 
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Hints About Dwelling Houses, 

F. A. Goodwin, Mt. Salubria, Ind., communi- 
cates to the Agriculturist some hints and criticisms 
about cheap 

! houses, which 
; may be well 
; read in connec- 
{ tion with the 
. article on page 
105 (April). He 
sends two 
plans, the first 
Co of which is a 
RB modification of 
plan No.1, in 
the article 
above alluded 
to, and as it is 
no improve- 
ment upon it 
except in re- 
gard to calcu- 
lating rooms 
for carpeting 
and the addi- 
tion of a back 
kitchen, we do 
not illustrate it 














Fig. 1. GROUND PLAN 22x33 (L 9x9.) 


References.—A, oe 15x15; C, by an engray- 
Family room, 12x15; B, Dining room ; 
or bedroom, 9x15; D, Kitchen, 9x9, ing,but engrave 
with sink and yea ‘ Ez, — his second plan 
entry ; ¢,¢, ¢ osets, eet deep. . 
cB (Figs. 1, and 2.) 


Mr. G. writes: “ The attention of the agricultu- 


rist is directed to nothing more important than 
the building of cheap and comfortable houses, 





Wealthy men, living in cities, can find profes. 
sional architects to make designs which are gen- 
erally elaborate and expensive, but few house- 
builders devote their time to planning cheap 
houses for the rural districts ; hence a man who 
has not experience, is left to blunder along with 
the aid of an uninformed carpenter, and makea 
blundering house; perhaps altering his plans 
half a dozen times as he proceeds. “ Jack 
Plane,” will allow me to say that there are se- 
rious objections always to a story-and-a-half 
house. Mr. Woodville’s plans (page 105 April 
No.) have one notable defect which it is strange, 
house-builders so often make. Almost every 
body in this country who is able to build a 
house, expects 
to put carpet 
on the floor, 
and carpets are 
made a yard 
wide, and nine- 
ténths of the 
patterns are 
figured so as to 
require cutting 
by the yard to 
make them 
match, hence 
there is more or 
less waste in 
carpeting every 
room or hall 
which is not 
the exact mul- 
tiple of a yard. 
If house-build- 7 
ers would only 
bear this in 
mind it would Fig. 2. PLAN OF CHAMBER FLOOR. 























save the house- References.—F, Rest-Landing over 
front door. 6x5; G, Upper * Hall :” 


wives a great H, Bedroom, 15x15; J, Bedroom, 9x 
deal of trouble 12: ) Bedroom, 12x15 ; c,c,c, Closets. 
and husbands a great deal of expense, yet 
not one room or hall in either of those plans 
can be carpeted without a provoking loss in cut- 
ting carpets. If a room must go beyond 12 or 
15 or 18 feet, and can not reach the next multiple 
above it, make it half a yard. <A great varicty 
of carpets can be cut by the half yard, but none 
can be cut 14 or 16 feet without loss. 

I send you two plans. They each recognize 
the fact stated by Mr. Woodville, that two-sto- 
ry houses, and square houses arecheapest. The 
first is a modification of his No. 1, requiring the 
same external appearance. It differs in adapt- 
ing rooms and halls to the carpet question. 22+ 
inches is the right size for flues (2 bricks and a 
half.) This plan, with closets two feet deep, al- 
lows room to plaster over the flues, without 
plastering upon them; and the connection from 
the stove to the flue can be made much more 
secure from fire, by having but an inch or two of 
space to the flue, than on the plan he proposes, 
of two feet useless space. Closets two feet deep 
will do better than six feet, where there are 
so many as his plan or mine proposes. 

In each plan here presented I start the stairs 
about three feet from the back hall door. This 
is not usual, and many will say, “How will it 
look.” J answer, these plans are for utility and 
cheapness, not for looks chiefly. A family wants 
to go from the dining room and family room up 
stairs ten, probably twenty times, to once from 
the front door—; hence it is more convenient, 
and will save hundreds of steps to the women, 
for which they will thank you. Besides this, a 
hall only 15 ft. deep is too short to allow stairs 
to rise ten feet, without being either too steep or 
without a rest and turn. To start from the 
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front door and turn, you land in front and can 
have no access to the back without making 
your upper hall wide, or going through some 
otherroom. This plan givesa rest platform over 
the front door, and lands where you ean reach 
each room without passing through another. 

Mr. Woodville’s plan No. 2, for a cheaper 
house, is objectionable chietly in this; that it 
makes no provision for enlarging at a future 
time. In this country the means to build with, 
and the demand for more room are apt to in- 
crease in time as children grow older. A young 
man can hardly afford to build now for his fam- 
ily, as it will probably be 20 years hence, there- 
fore there should be a cheap plan for the pres- 
ent, which will allow additions in the future. 
My second plan (see fig. 1,) is of this kind. Let 
the eaves front the street, and a parlor and addi- 
tional bedroom can be added hereafter without 
marring the plan of the present house, making 
it in the form of an L. This will require a hip 
roof in the present building. 

“Each of these plans contemplates a lean-to 
kitchen, anda back porch. I have known many 
a house built without these appendages, but 
they had to come at last. Better leave some 
part unfinished, and build these at once if you 
can not finish both. Architects and other men 
may say “no,” but the women will have them. 


“ By a very simple and cheap contrivance the 
unpleasant odor rising from the cooking stove, 
can be sent out at the flue. It consists of a 
sheet iron hood, say five feet in diameter, termi- 
nating in a neck to receive a six inch stove pipe 
from which by an elbow and another joint, con- 
nection is made with the flue between the ceiling 
of the kitchen and the roof. The whole need 
not cost five dollars. It should not project be- 
low the ceiling, but be plastered flush with it. 
If the pipe or flue rise perpendicularly from it, 
and be covered, it may go out through the ro of 
as well as not.” 





The ‘ Veronica Quinquefolia” once more. 

In the September Agriculturist of last year, 
this was classed among the humbugs of the day, 
and we stated, upon evidence which would con- 
vince any intelligent jury, that this was the old 
Veronica Virginica, sold under a new name, and 
at an enormous price. Plants of the so-called 
Veronica quinquefolia were sent by W. R. Prince, 
the person engaged in selling it, to the Rural 
New-Yorker, which paper gave a description 
of it, and made out that it was not a Veronica 
at all. Here was an evident “change of base,” 
and we quietly awaited further developments. 
Since then, a friend procured for us from W. 
R. Prince, some dried specimens of his so-called 
Veronica quinquefolia, labeled with his own hand. 
Although the specimens sent were out of flow- 
er, they were readily recognized as belonging to 
an old garden plant of European origin, former- 
ly called Lysimachia verticillata, but which is now 
considered only a variety of L. punctata, The 
specimens came directly from Prince to us, and 
agree entirely with the description of the plant 
given in the Rural New-Yorker. The case sums 
up thus: Prince claims tohave a new Amer- 
ican plant, which grew on Long Island, but 
was very rare, and was sold at a high price as 
& wonderful remedy, and to which he has given 
the name of Veronica quinquefolia. Authentic 
specimens of this pretended new plant, prove to 
be an old ornamental garden plant, and not a 
native of America at all, which is not a Veronica 
nor at all related to it, and one which is not 
known to have any medicinal properties. These 





are the facts in the case; our readers can make 
their own comments. It may be well to state 
in connection with this case that neither threats 
of law-suits, nor those of personal violence, 
will deter us from exposing humbugs, no matter 
by whom they are fathered or sustained. 
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A Convenient Milk Pail. 
—eo-—- 

Any thing which adds to the safety of the 
milk pails all over the land, and to the conve- 
nience of milkers, is very valuable, and the 
simple contrivance we here present, the inven- 
tion of a subscriber to the American Agriculturist, 
Peter Mulvany, of Calhoun Co., Mich., seems 
to be of this kind. Mr. Mulvany writes: 
“While getting a milk pail of heavy tin mark- 
ed at the tinsmith’s the other day, it occurred to 
me that it would be held more easily between 
the knees if it had two pieces of tin soldered 
on, One on each side between the pail ears, as 
in the sketch. I find it to be a decided im- 
provement. The pieces need not be large, say 
an inch and a quarter in width, and half moon 
shaped, to fit the curve of the pail, and so as to 
slope downward a little.” It strikes us as de- 
cidedly practical, and so to speak, handy. The 
pail being supported upon the knees instead of 
being held up by them, is brought conveniently 
near the teats, and is much quicker in hand, if 
the cow steps or kicks. It would be interesting 
to know approximately the quantity of milk 
spilt every year, or even on any one day in the 
milk season, by the upsetting of the pails, bye 
cows putting their feet into the pails, tipping 
them partly over, or causing splashing and loss 
of milk, while the operation of milking is going 
on, which accidents this contrivance is calcu- 
lated to diminish. At the same time it affords 
relief to the muscles of the legs of the milkers. 


Where Ought the Farm-house to Stand ? 
ge 

The usual sites of farm houses depend very 
much upon the custom of the community in 
which the farms lie. In New England where 
the untry was first settled, and the villages 
laidvout, the principal streets were located where 
good farms could be had on each side, and there 
the farms were allotted to the settlers. Each 
farm had a narrow frontage of 300 or 400 yards 
on the street, and ran back at right angles to 
the road half a mile ora mile. The houses and 
buildings were located close to the road for the 
sake of sociability and convenience, at a time 
when nearness of neighbors was not only agree- 
able but important to personal safety. 

These long narrow farms obtained in many 
sections besides New England, but among the 
Dutch settlers the farms were laid out much 
more compactly, so that even though the 
houses were located nearer the highways they 








were much nearer the centre of the farms. The 
present mode of settling new land at the West 
is influenced almost entirely hy Government 
surveys, and the tendency is to form farms of 
one or more quarter sections, hence they are all 
rectangular and most of them square. High 
ways proper can hardly be said to have any ex- 
istence over large portions of the Western 
States, particularly upon the prairies, even 
where the country is pretty well settled. So 
the houses are located without reference toroads. 
So far as the farm is concerned, this is well. 

In laying out a new farm or in building a new 
farm house and locating barns and other build- 
ings, it is most important to study convenience 
and not follow old customs. The nearer the 
house and buildings are to the centre of the 
arable portion of the farm, the better, other things 
being equal. Hills, streams, the location of 
rough or untillable land dividing that which can 
be brought under the plow or scythe, and sun- 
dry other circumstances will lead to a location of 
the buildings away from the centre of the farm. 
It is curious to see how the notion that ex- 
tended views are desirable, or some other notion, 
has influenced the location of houses and barns 
upon hill tops, all over the country where it has 
been possible. Every load of hay, grain or 
roots, must in many cases be drawn up the hill. 
The fertility of the farm by every rain is wash 
ed further and further away from the house, so 
that even if it be all caught at the foot of the 
hill, the result is that the farther off a crop 
grows, the heavier it is likely to be. 

The building ought to stand where the farm 
roads and cart paths can conveniently concen- 
trate and all approach by reasonably short and 
direct lines from the out-lying fields. Steep 
pitches should be avoided even by making 
circuits, and the steepest places in the roads 
should be where loads will seldom be hauled up 
them. The heaviest loads of produce come 
from those fields upon which the most manure 
is hauled, so the buildings should be nearly ona 
level with the best land, or that which is most 
susceptible of high manuring and culture. 
Proximity to the highway isa great convenience, 
hence those farms are favored which are inter- 
sected by a public road. Where there is much 
travel, this having a constant troop of strangers 
and pilferers passing through one’s grounds 
would be any thing but desirable; but where 
the travelers would be chiefly neighbors and 
friends the case is reversed. In districts where 
strong fences must be maintained along the 
highways to prevent the trespassing of neigh- 
bors’ cattle, preference may be given to such a 
location of the farm with reference to highways 
as will require least fencing. 

In regard to views. The extensive panoramas 
obtained from hill-tops are not by any means 
so beautiful and pleasing to cultivated taste as 
the more limited landscapes, combining strik- 
ing features both near and far, which are much 
more likely to be found at less exalted and 
more protected situations. A southern, south- 
eastern, or east-south-and-west exposure, pro- 
tected from northern and north-western winds 
by hills or forests is to be chosen, and extensive 
views of the grounds of others are to be regard- 
ed entirely subordinate to the ability convenient- 
ly to overlook one’s own farm and laborers. 


oe 





Dr. Evan Pueu.—The cause of Agricultur- 
al Science in this country sustains a very grave 
loss in the death of Dr. Evan PKch, President 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural College, which 
occurred at Bellefont, near the college domain, 
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on the 30th of April. Dr. Pugh’s studies were 
pursued under the most distinguished chemists 
and agriculturists of Germany and Great Brit- 
ain. As achemist, his attainments were high, 
and his investigations of great value. When 
he returned to this country he heartily espoused 
the cause of agricultural education, and was 
soon burdened with the responsibilities of Pres- 
ident of the newly projected Agricultural Col- 
lege, and they could not have rested on better 
shoulders. In spite of persistent opposition, of 
discouragements and perplexities, not single 
handed, but bearing the brunt of the labor, he 
was successful, finally, in placing the institution 
upon a permanent and liberal basis, and in a 
most excellent position before the public, seeing 
it numerously attended, and daily growing in 
favor and influence. He is taken away just as 
a full fruition seemed ready to crown his labors. 


Woman’s Labor in the Field. 
ee 

In this country it has been a rare sight to see 
women engaged in field labor, except at the 
South, where woman’s labor has been highly 
appreciated, especially for certain kinds of 
work. The present scarcity of laborers leads 
many to employ women in field labors. Dur- 
ing the month of June thousands have found 
profitable employment in weeding carrots and 
mangels, setting out cabbages, tobacco, etc., 
lending a hand in the hay field, and perhaps in 
the corn and potato fields too. They are paid 
50 to 80 cents a day, and we have no doubt 
they earn it well. At least their employers are 
entirely satisfied. We should be very sorry to 
see the women of America subjected to the 
eruel drudgery of the women of Europe, yet no 
one can look upon this out-of-door labor, if not 
of a character to overtax their strength, as like- 
ly to work any thing but good to those who 
participate in it. 

Hundreds of farmers boys, ambitious to do 
“the work of « man,” and encouraged in it by 
their parents long before they have man’s 
strength and endurance, have been stunted for 
life, dwarfed, or drawn out of shape, and still 
remained healthy and strong, while others 
have contracted disease, lessening their ability, 
and shortening their lives. Of course females 
are quite as likely as males to injure themselves 
in the same way. American women, and women 
folks of the farm not less than others, are pro- 
verbially “ delicate,” nervous and weak. Could 
the ruddy and brown complexions gained in the 
field, become fashionable, and the “ interesting” 
pale-faces of the darkened parlor find them- 
selves decidedly in the shade, the next gener- 
ation would have an additional reason to be 
grateful to this, and to these cruel war times. 








Turnips. 

es 
We have never paid the attention to different 
varieties of this root which it deserves and re- 
veives abroad. The reason may be that in the 
northern States where their culture has been 
most extended, and where we find the most 
careful culture in all respects, we can not feed 
them off upon the ground, as is the custom in 
England, where most varieties are allowed to 
occupy the ground until thus consumed. The 
varieties most generally cultivated, and perhaps 
the best, all things considered, are the Purple- 
top Strap-leaf, which is flat, and the Cow-horn, 
(Vertus’ Long-wghite,) which is a long root, stand- 
ing a good deal out of the ground; both are 
favorite field varieties, the latter seldom seen in 
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New-York market. The Yellow-stone and 
Golden-ball are each excellent and handsome, 
and the Swedes (rutabagas) are all valuable, 
even if sowed rather late, though, of course, 
these ought to have a long season. For table 
use in winter and spring, yellow or white ruta- 
bagas sowed in July are preferable to those put 
in in June, if they grow quickly, for they are 
less rank, and more marrowy. 

The last week in July is usually the time 
chosen for sowing turnips. (Swedish turnips 
may be sowed any time after the middle of 
June.) The best rule in regard to quantity of 
seed is to sow as little as you can, a pound and 
a half to the acre is an abundance. Drilled 18 
inches apart they do better than if sowed broad- 
cast, though this is the usual method with com- 
mon turnips. If the sowing be delayed until 
August, even late in the month, and severe 
weather holds off until the 25th of November, 
—“ Thanksgiving time” in New England—a 
good return may be expected. Turnips do 
their growing and filling out, in cool weather 
after frost, and are only injured by such freezing 
as entirely cuts down their leaves and freezes 
the ground hard. The best returns are gained 
from rutabagas sowed about the middle of June, 
the drills being put far enough apart to give 
the cultivator room to go between the rows. 
Sowed late there are fewer weeds, the roots do 
not grow so large nor require so much room, 
and so the drills may be much nearer. 





Keep up the Flow of Milk in Drouths, 
-—-—— 

A drouth in summer, scorching the pastures, 
drying the streams, parching the land far and 
near, is a great calamity, and none feels it quick- 
er than the dairyman. The provident farmers 
have made provision for any such occurrence, 
by putting in corn or sorghum, or other green 
fodder crops, Which will afford an abundance of 
excellent forage for u long time, and if not thus 
used, will furnish dry fodder for winter feed- 
ing. Corn, if only well cured, is second in value 
only to good meadow hay of mixed grasses, 
Whereever it is possible, the practice of “ tak- 
ing up” the cows every night, stalling or yard- 
ing them and feeding green fodder, or an equiva- 
lent, is advisable. A little oil cake meal, or 
cotton-seed-cake meal, or Indian meal fed daily 
at this time makes itself very profitably felt in 
the milk pail, or in the butter tub. 

As soon, at any rate, as the least undue dimi- 
nution in the quantity of milk is noticed, and 
accurate observations ought to be made daily, 
measures ought at once to be taken to keep up 
the flow. Farmers are so much in the habit 
of letting cows fall off in milk during the sum- 
mer’s drouth, that unless they almost dry up, 
many would regard it as only the natural course 
of things. If, however, they have constantly 
full feed during the first 4or 5 months after 
calving, the falling off should be very small. 
If the cows can not well be stalled, nor put into 
loose boxes in sheds or barns, they may, at least, 
very easily be yarded. It is best to put a large 
herd in several small, sheltered, dry yards, 
those agreeing best or of about equal strength 
being put together. When the one or two 
fighters or “ bullies” of a herd are taken out 
for a night, the rest will be quiet enough, and a 
decidedly better return for the feed may be ex- 
pected. The yards ought to have fodder racks, 
so that the feed will not be wasted. The amount 
of feed to be provided for the cows, and the 
time to,take them up will depend very much 
upon the condition of the pastures, " They 





ought to be turned out very early so that they 
may fill themselves, if they can, before the heat 
of the day, or else they should have a feed be- 
fore they leave the yard. With the return of 
rains and a good growth of grass, if it is desir- 
able, the feeding at home may be discontinued, 
By this practice a much better flow of milk will 
be secured for the autumn and winter. 


Grass—How to Avoid Sowing Foul Seed. 
—_—o 

It will never do for us to complain of thistles, 
docks and daisies, so long as we persist in sow- 
ing foul seed. Not a few of the grass-fields of 
our acquaintance were made by sowing them 
from the deposits of the hay-mow. In this there 
are two errors. First, such seed is much of it 
only half ripe, the grass being cut when in 
bloom, and being therefore unfit for seed. And 
secondly, the hay of a majority of our meadows 
has such a mixture of weeds, that those seeds 
which are ripe are too foul to spread again on 
our Jands. “ For whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” Then, again,-many of our 
meadows are injured by sowing them with poor 
seed bought at the stores. It isof great import- 
ance to buy seed only of responsible dealers, 
and to know that they purchased it of responsi- 
ble farmers. In purchasing seed it is well to 
examine it carefully with a magnifying glass, 
no matter of whom it is bought. <A better se- 
curity than any other is for each farmer to raise 
his own seed, and see to it that it is perfectly 
clean. This is easily done as respects Timothy, 
Red top, June Grass, Orchard Grass, Red and 
White clover. Sow carefully selected seed, and 
keep the ground clean, let it ripen the second 
year. Then cradle and bind in small bundles 
as soon as wilted. Set them on end for a few 
days, and thresh as soon as they are dry enough 
to avoid waste byshelling. As soon as one gets * 
a reputation for the purity of his grass seed, his 
neighbors or the dealers will gladly buy all he 
has to spare, at a very remunerative rate. 








Buckwheat—Cultivation for the Grain. 
acct: 

The cultivation of this crop has, perhaps, 
been too extensive in some parts of this country, 
leading as it does to carelessness of keeping up 
the soil to a good state of fertility. Buckwheat 
does not require a rich soil, and fresh manure 
makes the crop so run to foliage that the grain 
does not fill well. The production of plump, 
heavy seed is attained when the ripening takes 
place late in the season; the cool nights and 
warm short days of autumn seem particularly 
favorable. It is therefore a question for farm- 
ers to settle experimentally, how late they can 
sow and not have the crops caught by early 
frosts. From the middle to the last‘of July, is 
the favorite period, farmers preferring to runa 
little risk of September frosts rather than not 
get plump grain. 

It grows well on light soils and a small dres- 
sing of good superphosphate, or bone dust, will 
secure a crop without serious exhaustion of the 
land. Leached ashes and bone dust, any quan- 
tity of the former, and 3 to5 bushels of the 
bones to the acre is a good application; a light 
dressing of Peruvian guano or Castor Pomace, 
tells wonderfully. The quantity of seed to the 
acre varies with the character of the soil. Two 
pecks, small as the quantity may appear, will 
cover the acre with a dense growth, even to the 
shading and overpowering of most rampant 
weeds, if the soil be tolerably strong, and 4 to 
6 pecks are often used on poor soils. The quick 
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and rampant growth of the plant, especially if 
encouraged by nitrogenous manures, like guano, 
makes it one of the most valuable plants for 
erech manuring. There are few soils upon 
which a dressing of 1 or 2 ewt. of guano will 
not enable the farmer to turn under at least 5 
or 6 tons of green manure per acre. 

The crop is cut when the ripest seeds are fully 
ripe, many of the rest, being in all stages from 
the blossom to the “dough,” will ripen after 
cutting. It is bound in small bundles which 
are left in the field until it is ready to thresh. 
When moved, the loss from shelling is often 
considerable; hence it is well to line the bottom 
of the cart or wagon with hay caps or other 
cloths. The successive ripening of the seeds of 
this plant renders it almost impossible to pre- 
vent many of them becoming scattered on the 
ground, and these will come up the next year, 
but seldom make any further trouble. This is 
a nuisance however. Corn rarely does well af- 
ter this crop, though it follows a crop of buck- 
wheat turned in for manure well enough. A 
very poor soil may be well prepared for rye by 
turning in a crop of buckwheat sowed almost 
any time in this month; and this may be fol- 
lowed up year after year by the addition of 
only manure enough to give the buckwheat a 
vigorous start. The value of the grain for feed 
is universally recognized, especially ground in 
connection with corn or oats. That it tends to 
produce cutaneous diseases we do not believe, 
though there seems to be some ground for 
eschewing the straw as bedding for hogs. A 
better application of it is as feed for sheep, 
which do very well upon it. The straw is apt 
to heat if packed close and in large masses. 





Lice on Cattle. 


ae Pea 
During the spring distressing reports came 
from the West, that farmers, having tried to 
carry through too many cattle on frosted corn 
and prairie hay, come spring, found their herds, 
starved, weak, miserable, and more alive with 
vermin than genuine vitality, which indeed was 
at so low an ebb, that many succumbed, before 
they could take advantage of the springing 
grass. The sure cure for lice upon neat cattle is 
mercurial ointment (“Anguentum” as often 
called at the West). The application is exter- 
nal, but if the cattle can lick it off it will cure 
them forever of “all the ills that flesh is heir 
to.” It should be mixed with four or five times 
its bulk of lard, and then, a small quantity ap- 
plied in the hollow behind the horns, by the 
hand, and well rubbed in along the back. After 
this the curry-comb or card should be faithfully 
used. The vermin will soon feel the effects of 
the mercury, and though at first manifesting 
more life, soon become dull and are brushed off 
by the card. The carding ought not to be so 
severe as to irritate the skin, but it should be 
done as often as three times a week. Cattle 
thus treated will not be troubled with lice long. 
There may be some risk of animals licking one 
another, though we have never experienced nor 
heard of bad results from thiscause. The mer- 
cury seems to disseminate its influence over the 
entire body of the animal, though the applica- 
tion be made in only one place; this is increas- 
ed by the card, curry-comb or brush. There is 
great danger if too much be used, and particu- 
larly if it be left in lumps and not thoroughly 
rubbed into the skin. A mass, after mixing 
with lard, as large as a hickory nut is as much 
as it is best to use for one application on calves, 
—twice as much for full grown animals. 





A Succession of Vegetables. 


There are many who make a job of planting 
the garden in the spring and content themselves 
with the different vegetables as they come along, 
without taking any pains to have them any ear- 
lier or later than a single out of door sowing 
will furnish. Those who manage their garden 
in this way do not get half the enjoyment it is 
capable of yielding. It is too late now to think 
about getting extra early crops, but it is just the 
time to do something to get late ones of many 
things which last but a short time in perfection. 
Though most of our readers do not enjoy the 
climate of California, which allows choice veg- 
etables to grow nine or ten months in the year, 
they can by means of hot-beds and late plant- 
ing do much toward lengthening the sedson at 
both ends. Early Valentine and other snap 
beans, and any of the early sorts of sweet corn, 
planted now will give in all ordinary seasons a 
plentiful supply until frost comes. Early peas, 
if planted quite deep, will often do well and 
give a late yield. Cucumbers, radishes, lettuce, 
spinach, and many other things may be put in 
as a succession crop, and even okra and nastur- 
tiums will probably pay for the trouble. 


— 


Patriotic Gardening. 





In these times when our hospitals are filled 
with wounded heroes, the question with every 
one is, What can Ido for the soldiers? There 
are few gardens so small that they will not 
afford something which will be acceptable to 
the boys who are sick or wounded. They long 
for home comforts, and a thing tastes all the 
better if it is “just as mother used to make it.” 
It is not too late to plant a few hills of cucum- 
bers to furnish material for good home-made 
pickles, which shall gladden the heart of some 
mother’s son. Then there is dried sweet corn— 
which isa greatly prized luxury, and canned 
or bottled tomatoes, and tomato catsup which 
are also highly welcome. The fruit garden and 
orchard will yield their dried and preserved 
fruits, and every home to which the Agriculturist 
goes can do something for the comfort of the 
soldiers. The nearest town or village has its 
soldier’s Aid Society or Relief Association which 
will gladly receive contributions, and forward 
them where they will do good. 

ee eet ee ee 


Manuring Newly Set Trees. 





We this spring saw a neighbor finishing off 
the planting of a row of handsome maples in 
front of his dwelling, and complimented him 
on his taste and public spirit, and expressed the 
hope that his trees would live and flourish. 
“They ought to grow, said he, “for I have put 
a half wheel-barrow load of hog manure into 
each hole.” “Have you?” we responded, “ then 
the trees will die, and you may as well pull 
them up now and throw them on the brush 
heap.” But he could not be convinced of his 
error. ‘“ Hog dung done well in the corn-field, 
and with hops, and tobacco; and why won’t it 
with shade trees?” And so he left his hand- 
some maples, with their roots enveloped in the 
powerful manure, and the result was as might 
have been expected. A few leaves put forth in 
May, but in June they turned yellow and drop- 
ped off one by one, and to-day the trees are 
dead. The lesson is a plain one: keep away 
manure from newly planted trees. Give the 
roots finely pulverized surface soil, as good as 
can be found, and the trees will doubtless thrive. 





If the soil need bettering afterward, apply ma- 
nure to the surface in the fall, and work it in 
the next spring. It’s effects will soon be visible. 
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A Few Words on Pruning. 
ais 

The often repeated axiom “ prune whenever 
your knife is sharp,” holds good for small limbs 
upon small trees, but for old and neglected ones 
both experienee and theory indicate midsum- 
mer as the proper time for the removal of large 
limbs. Not only is the amputated stump more 
thoroughly shaded at that time, but the forces 
of the tree are in that condition which allows 
the healing over process to commence more 
promptly than at any other season. We have 
to repeat what has often been said in these 
columns: do not cut a limb unless with a defin- 
ite object and it is clearly seen that something 
is to be gained by it. In pruning we remove 
limbs altogether or shorten them, and for quite 
different ends. A neglected tree will have its 
center crowded with branches which, being ex- 
cluded from light, cannot perfect their fruit. 
Others will cross and chafe one another, while 
others again will grow so much to one side as 
to throw the tree quite out of balance. In either 
case the limb may be removed with decided 
benefit to the tree. Nor is the manner of its 
removal a matter of indifference ; if worth doing 
at all it is worth doing well. A pruning saw 
ora small hand-saw without a back, and with 
arather wide set is to be used to remove the 
limbs. In the operation the limb should be 
held in such a manner that it cannot fall by its 
own weight and make a bad crack, or strip the 
bark before the sawing is completed. Saw 
close to where the lim) joins another and pare 
the cut surface smooth with a knife, chisel or 
drawing knife. The surface should then have 
some protecting coating; a thick solution of 
shellac in alcohol is one of the best preparations 
for this purpose, but owing to the high price of 
both these articles it will be found cheaper to 
use grafting wax, which may be applied ina 
melted state with a brush. Either of the com- 
positions mentioned in the report of the Fruit 
Growers’ Meeting on page 164 (last month) may 
be used. Branches may be shortened in, either 
to induce the formation of fruit buds or to cause 
some of its lower buds to start and produce 
branches to fill up a vacant space. For the last 
mentioned purpose the cutting is done in spring. 








World’s Fair in New-Zealand. 
—_—o— 

In our younger days we read of the island ot 
New-Zealand with mingled curiosity and fear, as 
we were told of its ferocious cannibal inhabi- 
tants; but now there comes from that coun- 
try a communication addressed to B. P. John- 
son, Secretary of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, inviting the Society to co-operate in an 
International Exhibition to be held in the City 
of Dunedin, New-Zealand, Jan. 3d, 1865. The 
Commissioners of the British New-Zealand 
Government are yery desirous to have our agri- 
cultural, horticultural and labor-saving ma- 
chines represented, as there is great demand for 
them. They may be sent by the way of Lon- 
don, directed to the care of John Morrison, Esq,, 
agent for the Exhibition, No. 3 Adelaide Place, 
E. C., London, up to the 1st of August at latest, 
or they may be shipped direct from New-York 
to the Secretary of the Government at Dunedin, 
New-Zealand. Our wide-awake manufacturers 
will appreciate the advantage to accrue from 
thus introducing their wares, to a new field. 
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IMPORTED ALDERNEY COW “JUNO,” Property or Cras. L. SHARPLESS—Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Alderney or Jersey Cattle. 


The cattle of the Channel Islands possess cer- 
tain marked peculiarities which distinguish them 
from the breeds of Great Britain, and show their 
kinship to those of the Continent, particularly 
to the cattle of Normandy and northern France, 
near which coast the islands are situated. On 
the islands of Jersey and Alderney, there has 
been for many years little or no importation of 
cattle from the mainland, and as the islands are 
small, the breed has become very distinctly mark- 
ed. The Guernsey cattle approach much more 
nearly those of Normandy, and though of 
larger size than the little graceful Alderneys, and 
greater milkers perhaps, they are not so highly 
esteemed, and have not been so purely or care- 
fully bred. The Agricultural Society of Jersey 
and many private breeders, have of late years 
taken great pains to. improve the stock. For 
this reason, and because all the most prized im- 
portations are from this island, the name “Jer- 
sey” is often applied to the breed which was 
originally recognized as the “Alderney.” In 
Great Britain, the Alderneys are scattered in 
small herds, chiefly in the hands of the wealth- 
ier class, gentlemen whose tables are supplied 
with the most golden of butter, and the richest 
of milk and cream from the pretty, gentle ani- 
mals kept tethered upon the lawns. Many of 
them have only a single cow or two, and take 
no pains to breed them to good bulls of the 
same breed. The Alderney bull, besides, marks 
his offspring so strongly after his breed, that 
three-quarter, or even half-breeds often possess 
very nearly or quite as good milking qualities 
as full bloods, and 'vok so nearly like them that 
only good judge’ can see the difference. It hap- 
pens that as ’ .lerney cows bring a good price 








in this country, and as the word imported seems 
with many persons to be a guaranty of all ex- 
cellence, shipmasters find it convenient to 
bring out the cows which these English gentle- 
men have used, perhaps, until dry, and then ex- 
changed or sold. The cows being bought by 
some dealer near Liverpool or other seaport, 
and kept until in milk again, are then put into 
market to be returned to some gentleman’s 
lawn, or to be shipped across the Atlantic. No 
doubt many excellent cows may be obtained in 
this way—good enough for any body, as givers 
of rich milk. But in this way, much Alderney 
blood has been brought into the country which 
can not be considered as pure, or at least which 


{ no one can prove to be pure. 


To be sure of the purity of the blood of these 
animals, one must be able to trace it straight 
back to the Island of Jersey, and we must add— 
through the hands of men of most honorable charac- 
ter. There has been so much jocky-like dealing 
that we are confident there is a great deal of 
impure blood now in the possession of men who 
desire nothing more than to establish well-bred 
herds of this favorite breed. Such men ought 
to subject the records of their animals to the se- 
verest tests, and weed out all concerning which, 
there is a suspicion, or a flaw in the record. 

The breed is fast improving in all good points, 
retaining at the same time its high character for 
richness of milk. Its characteristics are a pecu- 
liarly deer-like head, neck and legs, a soft coat 
and fine pliable skin, often of a rich, almost 
golden flesh-colored tint. The prevailing colors 
are white, bluck and dun, inclining to grey and 
red, with “mealy muzzles,” and the backs usual- 
ly dusted with grey, in the dark colored animals, 
The muzzles are black, usually, and often the 
entire interior of the mouth is of the same col- 





or. Neither cows nor bulls can be considered 
well shaped, yet the cows are very pretty, though 
small. They are exceedingly gentle, and feed 
well ata tether, ingeniously extricating them- 
selves if they get into trouble. Their value is 
as milkers, and not for the quantity but for the 
richness and color of the milk, cream, and but- 
ter. In this they are not excelled by any known 
breed of kine. ‘The milk is as yellow as most 
cream, and the cream itself is proportionately 
high colored, the butter being fine, waxy and of 
a beautiful golden yellow. The quantity made 
from the milk of the Alderney, is generally ad- 
mitted to be greater than can be made from 
cows of any other breed, and certainly the col- 
or, flavor and general appearance mark it as so 
superior to most, that it always brings a higher 
price in markets where it is known. The cows, 
when dry or spayed, and the steers, fatten with 
great ease, and make most excellent beef. The 
bulls are apt to be fractious and ugly, and their 
dispositions contrast strongly with: the truly 
feminine qualities of the cows. 

The fine engraving herewith presented, is from 
an exquisitely beautiful photograph of “ Juno,” 
a cow of this breed imported from the island of 
Jersey, and owned by Chas. L. Sharpless, of 
Philad’a. The animal isa very beautiful one, and 
the engraving in no respect “ flatters ” the pho- 
tograph, by making the head and feet smaller, 
the eye larger, the back straighter, etc., as is al- 
most invariably the case with the pictures of 
animals taken by the artists who make animal 
drawing their profession. Nay—not animal 
drawing, but drawing simply to please animal 
owners. Weare sick of seeing cattle al. arawn 
to one pattern, and it is time that the costly carr 
catures which our stock-breeders use to re- 
present their fine animals, gave place to portraits, 
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What is Inside of a Plant. «4, . i 


The minute cell structure and the manner in 
which the contents of cells pass from one to 
another, have been sufficiently explained, and it 
has also been stated that whatever goes on with- 
in the plant must take place within the minute 
cells which make up its whole mass. The rela- 
tion of the root to the rest of the plant is well 
enough understood, as every one knows that it 
is mainly through the root that the plant receives 
the materials by which it continues its growth. 
It may be well to mention here some peculiari- 
ties of the root which has a manner of growth 
in some particulars unlike that of the stem. If 
the growth of a stem be observed, it will be seen 
to be increased by joints—a leaf or leaves, a 
portion of stem, another leaf or leaves, another 
piece of stem, and so on—and that the branch- 
es of the stem almost always come from buds 
situated where the leaves join it. Now nothing 
of this kind appears in the root, there are no 
regular joints, nor is there any fixed place for its 
branches to appear, but they are thrown off in 
the most irregular manner and at any point. 
There are some underground stems upon which 
joints and regular branches may be found, but 
these are not roots, although often mistaken for 
them. Then again, a joint of stem in growing 
increases throughout its whole length, while 
the root mainly elongates by forming new 
cells upon its lower end. This new growth 
takes place just behind the extreme point of the 
root and it is not at its very apex that the new- 
est tissue is found. Many writers on horticul- 
ture, especially the English, constantly speak of 
the spongioles or spongelets as distinct organs 
upon the ends of the roots, having for their of- 
fice the taking up of li- 
guids from the soil. As 
absorption does not take 
place to any extent 
through the extreme tip 
of the root, but all parts 
are engaged in it, in pro- 
portion to their fecent 
formation, it is evident 
that the word spongiole 
is one which may well 
be dropped. Very young 
roots have their absorb- 
ing surface much in- 
creased by means of prolongations of their 
cells to form root hairs, as they are called. These 
are very minute, but may be seen with a 
microscope upon the roots of seedlings ; they ap- 
pear as in fig. 9. The root takes up water, and 
Whatever it may contain in solution, from the 
soil, conveys it to the leaves and then, under the 
influence of sun-light, so much as is needed in 
the growth of the plant is converted into elab- 
orated sap, and those portions of the water and 
gaseous matter not required, pass off by the 
leaves. An account of all the changes which 
take place within the plant would not be within 
the scope of these articles, which set out only to 
show some things about plant structure which 
can not be seen by the unassisted eye. Suffice 
it to say that the leaves, and other green 
parts, are the laboratories in which the crude 
sap is converted into elaborated sap fit for plant 
growth, and that the great chemist, that con- 
verts the liquids taken up from the soil into ma- 
terial from which beautiful flowers and delicious 
fruits are formed, is the sun. One of the most 
important forms in which this elaborated sap 





Fig. 9.—roorT HAIRS. 


finally appears, is the cell wall, of which various | 
Shapes haye been shown in former articles. | 
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GRAINS IN STARCH, MAGNIFIED 250 DIAMETERS.—Fig. 1. Wheat Starch.—Fig. 2. Rye Starch.—Fig.8. Indian Corn 
Starch.—Fig. 4. Rice Siarch—Fig.5. Tapioca Starch.—Fig.6. West India Arrowroot,—Fig. 7. Potato Starch,—8, Pea Slarech. 


The elaborated sap in the form of mucilage, or 
it may be, sugar, is carried to where growth is 
going on and there contributes to the increase 
of the minute cells of which the plant is built 
up. In the form of starch the material for 
growth is stored up to be used at a future 
time. We find it packed away in the seed to be 
used in the growth of the new plant, and in the 
potato to furnish food for the shoots which will 
start from it another season, The material of 
which the cell walls are formed, in both cel- 
lular and woody tissue, is called cellulose. This 
and starch, sugar, and mucilage are all found 
to be composed of the same chemical elements 
—carbon, oxygen and hydrogen—and in nearly 
the same proportion. The plant possesses the 
power of changing starch, sugar, and mucilage 
one into another, and of converting all of them 
ultimately into cell material. The sweetness of 
unripe corn and the lack of sugar when it is ripe 
is an illustration of the change of sugar into 
starch, and the sweetness of sprouting potatoes 
an instance in which starch becomes sugar. Su- 
gar and mucilage are the soluble and movable 
forms in which we find the material prepared 
for the growth of the plant, starch the form in 
which it is stored up for future use, and the cell 
wall its ultimate product. Starch grains vary 
considerably in size and in form, both of which 
characters are so constant for each particular 
plant, that an experienced person can tell by 
means of the microscope, to what plant a given 
specimen of starch belongs. The grains differ 
in size in the same plant, but the larger grains 
are quite uniform. When seen with a powerful 
microscope, the grains appear marked with lines, 
as if the material was deposited in successive 
layers, and a nucleus or spot around which 
these layers are formed, can usually be seen near 
one end of the grain. Starch is not changed by 
cold water, but it swells up and forms a kind of 
mucilage in hot water. When heated to 800° 
it is converted into deatrine which is soluble in 
cold water, and when heated for some time with 
weak acid it is converted into sugar. Some of 
the principal varieties of starch are shown in 
the engraving. That of rice givesone of the 
smallest, with grains less than the z,55 of an 
inch in diameter, while that of the potato 
shows large grains, st, of an inch long. 


The starch grains are all shown magnified to 





250 diameters and their relative size may be 
seen ataglance. Fig. J is wheat with large and 
small grains intermingled. Fig. 2 is rye starch 
with larger grains often marked with a cross- 
like crack. Fig. 3, is from Indian corn, with 
the grains very angular from being mutually 
compressed. Fig. 4 is rice starch. Fig. 5 is 
sago starch composed of curious grains shaped 
like a painter’s muller. Fig. 6 is arrow-root, the 
produce ofa tropical plant, and much used as a 
diet for the sick. Fig.7 is potato starch, re- 
markable for its large grains, some of which 
appear like an oyster-shell. Fig. 8 is the 
curiously shaped starch grains from the pea. 
St 6 
Treatment of House Plants in Summer, 
ooo 

There are no doubt many of the readers of 
the Agriculturist, who from choice or necessity 
are obliged to keep many plants in pots all the 
year round, Every thing may go on well with 
them until the hot days of July and August, 
when they begin to flag and dwindle away. 
The rapid evaporation at these times creates a 
demand for frequent waterings, and even this 
fails to help in many cases. During the hot 
months it is best to remove the plants from the 
window altogether, and place them in a situa- 
tion out of doors where they will have shade 
during the hottest portion of the day. If the 
pots can be plunged into soil up to their rims, 
the necessity for frequent watering will be di- 
minished. Where this can not be done, the 
pots may be set in a box, or frame of boards, and 
the spaces between them filled up with moss, 
tan, sawdust, or even sand. This will prevent 
evaporation from the surface of the pots, and 
avoid the frequent alternations of moisture and 
dryness which occur to the reots of plants in 
pots not thus protected. Rapidly growing 
plants, such as geraniums, often become “ pot- 
bound,” which is the gardeners way of saying 
that the roots need more room. In this case se- 
lect a pot an inch larger than the one already 
occupied by the plant. Ifthe pot is a new one, 
set it in water for a few minutes, until it is thor- 
oughly soaked through, take it out and let it 
drain until the surface is partially dry, then 
having placed in the bottom pieces of broken 
pots sufficient for drainage, put in earth enough 
to bring the plant to the proper height. Turn 
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the plant out of the old pot with its ball of 
earth, and place it in the new pot, and fill in fresh 
earth between the ball and the pot, giving the 
pot an occasional “ jounce” to settle the earth. 
Water qnd shade for a few days and the plant 
will soon go on and make a new growth, It 
oftentimes happens that a plant gets in a bad 
way when the pot is large enough ; the soil gets 
sour, as the gardeners say, which is due to 
abundant watering with insufficient drainage. 


of these natural lovable bouquets there are 
flowers €nough wasted, by being covered and 
out of sight, or in their yet undeveloped buds, 
tomake a half dozen of the fashionable sort. 
The city florist, when he sells flowers, is very 


| careful not to sell buds and stems at the same 


| 


In this case turn the ball of earth out of the pot | 


and put it into a pail of water. Then prepare, 


og . : | 
the same pot, if large enough, or one of suita- 


ble size, by putting in some coarse fragments of 
pots or crockery, beginning with pieces half an 
inch across, and adding gradually smaller frag- 
ments, making the top layer of the size of peas 
or smaller. At least an inch of this material 
should be at the bottom of the pot, and over 
this a little moss to keep the earth from working 
in among it; now add the coarser lumps of the 
potting earth and then some of the finer. By 
this time the earth around the roots of the plant 
will be in the condition of mud, and with a few 
shakes may be readily washed out. Set the 
roots in the pot, first pruning off any unhealthy 
looking ones, and add earth gradually, working 
it in among the roots and thumping the pot oc- 
casionally to settle it. The plant is to be 
shaded from the hot sun until well established. 
———_-_ ~~ Oo 
Bouquets and Bouquet Making. 
apaee 

Toa lover of flowers othing can be more 
beautiful than a bunch of them bound together 
in such a careless way that each flower has suf- 
ficient freedom to show its own peculiar habit. 
We prize such a bouquet, whether culled in our 
own garden or the gift of a friend, and we 
place it in water and enjoy its beauty until the 
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ARTIFICIAL STEMS FOR FLOWERS. 


last flower fades. This is the bouquet as we 
find it with those who have flowers in plenty, 
and among all flower lovers in the country— 
the real thing. The city bouquet from the flo- 
rists is no more like this than a 5th Avenue 
residence is like a country farm-house. In one 














time. In the free way of cutting flowers with 


| their own stems, there is involved a loss of fu- 
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Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING A BOUQUET. 
ture bloom which he can ill afford, so the flow- 
ers are gathered stemless, and the want of their 
natural stalks supplied by means of art. With 
most bouquet makers the next thing in import- 
ance to flowers is a broom—a regular corn broom, 
and this, both brush and handle, is worked up 
into the most costly bouquets. The broom 
splints are broken apart and each separate 
flower is mounted on a broom-corn stem by 
means of a few turns of a thread-like annealed 
iron wire as in fig. 1. Sometimes strong elastic 
grass stems are employed, or pine is split 
into slivers and used instead of broom-corn, and 
frequently a coarser wire is used for the stem 
and is attached to the flower by running it 


| through the lower part or the flower-cup, and 


twisting it below, as seen in fig. 2. A sufficient 
number of flowers being prepared in this way, 
the bouquet is then to be made up, and here is 
where the broom-handle comes into play. A 
piece of the stick of convenient length for the 
center of the bouquet is cut off. As it is cus- 
tomary to use a rose, camellia or other large 
flower for the center, that is fastened to the end 
of the stick by running a wire through the 
flower cup and fastening its ends to the stick by 
means of small twine as shown in fig. 3. Then 
the bouquet is gradually built up by adding the 
other flowers, and securing them in place by 
turns of small twine. Fig. 3 shows two of the 
small flowers attached in this way. The shape 
of the bouquet is governed by desire of the 
customer, 2 flat or slightly convex surface in 
which the flowers are all upon nearly the 
sume level being the commonest form. Any 
desired shape can be given, and the bouquet 
will be flat or pyramidal according to the point 
at which the artificial stems are tied to the cen- 
tralsupport. All this artificial work is concealed 
by an edging of some kind of green—and the 
extreme of elegance is to have outside of this a 





white paper cone, bordered on its edge by a rich 
fringe of white silk. Bouquets made in this 
way, may sell from $5 to $20 or more, according 
to the season and the flowers used in making 
them. Flowers treated in this unnatural man- 
ner will keep much longer than one would sup- 
pose. Of course it is useless to put bouquets of 
this kind into water, but an occasional sprinkling 
will keep them fresh for some days, and if they 
are put under a glass shade, their beauty can 
be prolonged for a much greater time. 
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Tree Labels of Zinc, Slate, etc. 


—— 





It is some time since the Agriculturist published 
the recipe for the ink which is used upon zine 
tree labels. It has a chemical action on the 
metal and is indelible after remaining on a 
short time. Attach the labels to the trees or 
plants with copper, or better, with lead wire. 

Ink.—Verdigris and sal ammoniac equal parts, 
lampblack enough to give blackness; rub well 
together and add water to bring it to a flowing 
consistence. Use a quill pen for marking. 

The same zinc labels may be used, written 
upon with a soft black-lead pencil. The zine 
quickly oxydizes, except where the writing pro 
tects it, so the mark soon becomes indelible and 
more distinct than at first. Some specimens of 
slate labels have been for some time upon the 
Exhibition Tables of the Agriculturist office. 
They were sent out from Germany as samples, 
but in sufficient quantity to be thoroughly tested 
by Mr. Fuller, through whom we received them. 
They are of all the usual shapes for tree and 
plant labels; round, oval, and oblong for attach- 
ing by wires to the plants, and straight slips for 
setting in pots or in the open ground, and of va- 
rious sizes. They are written upon with the 
common carmine (wax) pencils, and the mark 
thus made, it is said, when exposed to the 
weather, will last for an indefinite period. 
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Strawberries Again. 


sete 

Are the readers of the Agriculturist tired of the 
often repeated injunction to plant strawberries ? 
If they are, let them provide themselves with a 
good strawberry bed at once, for it will be reit- 
erated at proper seasons until we are assured 
that the majority of families in our immense par- 
ish have strawberries of their own raising, and no 
longer need to be “put up” to it. Spring is 
the best time to plant, according to some culti- 
vators, while others preferautumn. Plants well 
set in September will fruit next year; indeed 
they may be put out in August if the month 
does not happen to be too dry. Attention is 
called to the matter now, that a place may be 
selected and prepared in time for the proper sea- 
son for planting. Any good, deep, well worked 
soil, which is not too stiff with clay, will grow 
good strawberries. Plow or spade deep, and if 
the soil is not rich, add muck, leat’ mold, cow- 
yard, or any not over-stimulating kinds of ma- 
nure. As to varieties, Triomphe de Gand, Wilson, 
and Austin may be named among the standard 
ones. Jenny Lind, Bartlett, and Early Scarlet are 
among the well tried sorts which are favorites 
with many, while there are numerous varieties 
which give great promise, but which have yet 
to stand the test of extended and continuous 
cultivation. Unfortunately we go to press about 
the time our Strawberry Show opens, and the 
results of that can not be given this month. 
There is no doubt that this, and other exhibi- 
tions to be held this season, will do much to- 
wards increasing our knowledge of the more re- 
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cently introduced varieties. New candidates for 
a place in the first class of fruits of any kind, 
have to undergoa probation of several years be- 
fore they can be admitted. Continued culture 
in widely separated localities, not only often de- 
velopes defects which were not before manifest, 
but subjects them to an unprejudiced judgment, 
which is often quite different from that of their 
enthusiastic originators. Doubtless this year of 
trial will do much toward establishing the 
standing of many of the newer strawberries, and 
show us that some steps have been made toward 
that perfection for which we are all striving. 














The Hoe and Rake. 





The artist in drawing the above little fancy 
vignette, has unintentionally conveyed a lesson 
which can not be too strongly enforced or too 
often repeated. He has represented ripe fruits 
and flourishing plants, and as intimately con- 
nected with these results, he has given the hoe 
and rake a conspicuous position in the picture. 
It is to be feared that many of the readers of the 
Agricullurist, no matter how enthusiastically they 
may have begun gardening in the spring, find 
that their garden tools need rest in these hot 
days of summer. There are some who believe 
that weeds do good by keeping the ground 
shaded and moist, forgetting that weeds are con- 
stantly taking up water from the soil and evap- 
orating it through their leaves, and are thus rob- 
bing the earth of moisture. The only way to 
have good crops of any thing, whether in the 
fruit, vegetable or flower garden, is to keep down 
the weeds and keep the soil loose. Where the 
garden is sufficiently large, the cultivation may 
in good part be done by horse power, but in 
most family gardens some form of the hand- 
hoe will be in constant requisition. Whatever 
kind of hoe is used, let it be always sharp and 
bright. A few minutes sharpening upon the 
grindstone before commencing work, will do 
wonders toward lightening the task. The 
brightness will come if the hoe is kept busy. 
The ordinary field-hoe is the one most in use, 
and for general work is perhaps the most effi- 
cient. For working between rows, the Dutch 
or Push-hoe is a favorite with many, but for all 
small garden work give us the Bayonet-hoe. 

Whoever invented this little implement de- 
serves the thanks of the whole gardening com- 
munity. It has been often alluded to in these 
pages, and was figured some years ago, but 
Wwe engrave it again in order that those who 





can not find it on sale may have one made 
by a blacksmith. The shape is shown by the 
figure; its blade is 6 inches long, its greatest 
width 1j 
inches; it is 
strengthened 
by the thick- 
ening of the 
back, after 
the manner 
of a bayonet. 
One having 
an imple- 
ment of this kind will be tempted to work in 
the garden just for the fun of seeing how much 
good work can be done with such insignificant 
looking help. If used endwise, it will stir the 
soil for several inches deep, and one can work 
close to the roots of plants without danger of in- 
juring them; if kept sharp and used sidewise it 
will be found much handier to work with among 
plants than the common hoe, and equally destruc- 
tive of weeds. By all means try a bayonet hoe. 
The rake will be found to be a very efficient 
tool in light soils. By its frequent use weeds 
may be kept down and the soil loosened to a de- 
gree that the hoe may be in good part dispensed 
with. There is one garden implement in the 
picture which we do not advise the general use 
of: that is, the watering-pot. It must be a very 
dry time to render water necessary if the hoe 
and rake have been thoroughly used. When 
water must be given to save the plants, its use 
nust be continued until rain comes to their relief. 
$a @ a 
Strawberries and Irrigation. 
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The following extracts from a letter from L. 
J. Rose Esq., of Los Angelos Co., Cal., not only 
give an interesting account of the mode of cul- 
ture in that region, but are suggestive of exper- 
iments in those parts of the country where irri- 
gation is not, as it is there, absolutely necessary. 
It is well known that in some parts of the South 
the fruiting season of the strawberry is much 
prolonged by planting on the banks of streams, 
and it would be certainly worth while for those 
conveniently situated to try what the effect of 
irrigation would be in the Northern States. One 
great cause of the failure of the crop is exces- 
sive dryness just as the fruit is forming, and this 
could be obviated if one had the means of irri- 
gating at will. Our correspondent’s observa- 
tions in relation to the lands and cultivation 
in New Mexico accord with the writer’s obser- 
vations during protracted visits to that Terri- 
tory, made at intervals through three years. 

“ Strawberries are cultivated here by a few, and 
to a limited extent; I don’t think there are two 
acres all told in the County. The only variety 
that I have seen is Longworth’s Prolific, which 
bears with irrigation continually, and I suppose 
bountifully, from the first of April to the first of 
December, a few days earlier or a month later 
according to the season, They have no other 
care than removing runners, weeding and irri- 
gating say oncea month. There is a half acre 
of this strawberry cultivated by a neighbor, 
which has been in cultivation for six years, and 
has inereased in bearing every succeeding year, 
as the stools increased in size, with no other 
care than removing runners, weeding, irrigating, 
mowing the tops, and spading the ground be- 
tween the vines in January. I have a plot of 
12 rows, each 120 feet long, the plants about 18 
inches apart in the row, which I cultivate with a 
plow, and from which we now pick ten to twelve 
quarts daily, picking six rows each alternate day. 
It will keep in nearly this state of productiveness 





until December, and this too without it having 
been once manured; the land has been in cul- 
tivation for many years. We began picking the 
20th of March and picked every other day. 

“Irrigation, which almost all could have, is 
entirely overlooked, yet it is a great fertilizer in 
some way, either in itself or indirectly, and when 
it is remembered that lands have been culti- 
vated for centuries, with nothing given to 
them in the way of manure except clear water, 
that these lands are now as fertile, and even 
more so, than lands lying adjoining which have 
never been cultivated, it would lead to the con- 
clusion that water is a fertilizer in itself. Itis a 
fact that ground which is irrigated requires no 
manure, and that irrigation, even in countries 
where they have more seasonable rains than in 
the United States, still adds largely to the yield. 

“During the last six years I have seen much 
of irrigation and observed closely. I carried on 
farming and gardening in New Mexico, farming 
on the Pecos and gardening in Santa Fe, both 
old cultivated places; in fact no one could say 
how long the Jand had been in cultivation, first 
by the Indians and subsequently by the Mexi- 
cans, during hundreds of years. It is almost 
certain that the land was never manured, and 
yet it year after year produces extraordinary 
crops of wheat both in quantity and quality, 
the wheat being the fairest, plumpest, and heav- 
iest Iever saw in any country.. Since then I 
have been in California, and in this, os Angelos 
County, where there is more irrigation prac- 
tised than farther north, and nearly as much as 
in New Mexico. I have now a vineyard and 
fruit garden, and keep the water running nearly 
all the time. My vineyard is young, so too my 
fruit trees, and I irrigate more than would be 
necessary or even beneficial for the fruit, in or 
der to get the greatest growth in the shortest 
time. This would not do with you, but as we 
have scarcely a frost here (tobacco not being 
killed this winter), wood can ripen any time. 
Nor are all things irrigated in equal quantity, 
some trees requiring absolutely no water, and 
a vineyard probably as little as any, and were 
it not that I fear the land would wear out, 
none at all. No one ever thinks of manuring, 
and can see no necessity for it. There are 
vineyards here seventy years old, and as pro- 
ductive to-day as at any time of their exist- 
ence; so too with trees or farm products of any 
kind with irrigation. The ground remains pro- 
ductive and it is generally sandy Jand, which 
would under ordinary cultivation soon become 
exhausted. With irrigation too, there can 
scarcely be a failure to raise a crop, for the 
drouth can have no effect. Probably nine- 
tenths of short crops are caused by drouth and 
worn out land. Nor is irrigation any great ex- 
pense. Asa general thing, one man can irri 
gate as much land as he can plow.” 
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Cactuses as Bedding Ylants. 
a 

There are but few of the Cactus family which 
bleom in winter, do what we will with them. 
They should be kept quite dry during the win- 
ter season, and have only water enough to keep 
them from wilting. In spring they will come 
out in their full glory and may be kept in the 
room or on the verandah or, what is better than 
either, the pots may be plunged up to their 
rims in the border and left to take their chances. 
They will get water enough from the rains and 
if properly tied to stakes will make a brilliant 
show fora good part of the summer. They 
should be set in a sunny exposure, 
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The Cranberry Tree. 


(Viburnum Opulus.) 


—— 

This is a native shrub, found in low grounds 
in most parts of our country and in Europe. It 
forms a bush or low tree from three to ten feet 
high, with smooth green branches, and strongly 
lobed leaves of the shape represented in the 
engraving; these are of a bright green during 
summer, and in autumn a fine crimson color. 
The flowers, which appear late in May or early 
in June, are white, in broad flattened clusters, 
and produced in great profusion. The proper 
flowers are very small, the corolla being fite- 
parted, with five stamens. Around the outside 
of the cluster are scattered numerous abortive 
flowers, which have neither stamens nor pistil, 
but consist entirely of a corolla many times 
larger than that of the perfect flowers. These 
sterile flowers make the bush when in bloom 
quiteshowy. The perfect flowers are succeeded 
by an oval flattened berry, containing a single 
flattened stone which is surrounded by an acid 
pulp. When ripe, the berries are bright red and 
make a brilliant appearance. In the engraving 
both fruit and flowers are shown of nearly the 
natural size, and they are, as a matter of conve- 
nience, represented as appearing at the same 
time. The bush will grow readily in any fair 
soil, and it is worthy a place among cultivated 
‘shrubs, not only on account of its flowers, but 
for its foliage and fruit. When trimmed up to 


asingle stem, it formsa neat small tree and 
grows much taller than if left to take its own 





tiplied by layers and suckers. It is well to mark 


A great many seedlings have been produced, 
some of which are marked improvements over 
the original species. Mr. A. Fuller, of Brooklyn, 
has sent us from his collection at the Brooklyn 
Nursery some specimens of exceeding beauty. 
Among them we notice the variety called Jsoline, 
the flowers of which are nearly white when 
they first open, but afterward turn to a delicate 
pink, 
but the flowers of rosea, Deboisiana has buds of 
a dark crimson and very dark flowers, the low- 
er lobe of which is marked with a yellow band. 
The foliage is very robust, of a fine dark green ; 
the bush has a fine erect habit and is a profuse 
bloomer. This is by far the finest variety we 
have seen. 








‘ tinct sorts, one with the markings of the leaves 


shape. The old and 
well knownSnow-ball 
Tree,or Guelder Rose, 
is a variety of this, in 
which all the flowers 
in the cluster are bar- 
ren, like the few on 
the margin of the 
clusters of the one 
here figured. The 
name of Cranberry 
Tree, or High-bush 
Cranberry, is given on 
account of the color 
and acid taste of the 
fruit. It has been 
employed in place of 
cranberries for which 
it is a very poor sub- 
stitute, as the acid is 
too much mingled 
with bitter to be 
pleasant, and the 
seeds are much too 
large in proportion to 
the pulp. <A case has 
recently come to our 
knowledge in which 
a tree peddler took 
orders for cranberries 
for upland culture, 
and supplied plants 
of this shrub. As the 
same swindle may be 
tried elsewhere, our 
readers should be on 
their guard. Though 
worthy of attention as 
an ornamental shrub, 
it is quite worthless 
for its fruit. Plants 
can be taken from 
their wild localities, 
and they may be mul. 


during the flowering season shrubs of any kind 
which it is desired to introduce into the grounds. 
A small strip of cloth tied to the shrub, is 
readily seen after the leaves have fallen. 
> < rs @ ee 
Some of the New -Weigelas. 
ea 
Among flowering shrubs of comparatively 
recent introduction, none have attained greater 
popularity than the Weigelas. The Weigela ro- 
sea was introduced into England in 1845, and 
the amabilis somewhat later. They came to 
this country as great rarities, and at first bore a 
high price, but they are now very cheap and 
are to be found in all good collections of shrubs. 


Van Houtteti has the habit of amabilis, 


Of the variegated leaved variety, 
now quite common, there seems to be two dis- 


of a greenish yellow, while in the other they are 
of a clear cream-white. The last named is 
much the finest, and is not excelled in beauty 
by any of the so-called foliage plants. These 
plants, strictly speaking, belong to the genus 
Diervilla, but we have preferred to call them by 
the name by which they are known in gardens, 
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The Camellia-flowered Peach. 
ie 

We are indebted to the Rose-family for many 
of the showiest ornaments of our gardens. The 
flowers of this family have a remarkable tenden- 
cy to become double, and double roses, almonds, 
cherries, plums, spireas, peaches, etc., are among 
our most popular spring-flowers. A double 
peach has long been known, but the old variety 
is far surpassed by the Camellia-flowered, which 
was introduced from China some years ago, but 
which seems to be as yet but little distributed. 
The engraving was made from a specimen taken 
from a plant nearly out of bloom, and does not 
show the flowers as large and as abundant as 
when in perfection. It may be pruned to form 
a compact bush about six feet high, and when 
in bloom, it forms a gorgeous mass of brilliant 
crimson flowers. The bush may be propagated 
by budding on the common peach; it will usu- 
ally flower at two years from the bud. It should 








CAMELLIA-FLOWERED PEACH. 


be planted in good soil and have the new 
growth cut back about one-third each year. 
Recently two specimens of double apple-flow- 
ers have been exhibited to us. One was from a 
wild seedling, and from the high color of its 
flowers, would be very ornamental. The other 
was from an Early Bough tree, which, after pro- 
ducing single flowers to provide for a crop of 








fruit, showed late flowers as double as a rose, 
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The Pokeweed. 
(Phytolacca decandra.) 


oe 

In the spring there may be seen along the 
borders of fields and in clearings, clusters of 
vigorous but tender green shoots rising from the 
ground, which soon rapidly develop and form 
a smooth branching plant, 4 to 8 feet high, 
which is known in various parts of the country 
as Poke, Skoke, Garget and Pigeon-berry. It is 
a native plant which grows nearly all over the 
United States, and has become naturalized in 
Europe, as a small return for the many weeds 
that continent has sentto ours. The root, which 
grows to a great size, is perennial, much branch- 
ed and fleshy. The stem is smooth and some- 
what ribbed, and has a large pith, which is cu- 
riously split up into horizontal plates, which, 
when the stem is killed by the frost, can be 
readily separated: the stem in the engraving, 
iscut in a manner to show this peculiarity, the 
shape of the large smooth leaves is also given, 
and that of the flower clusters or racemes, 
which are borne opposite the leaves and are 
from 8 to 6 inches long. The flowers are apet- 
alous, i.e., have no petals; the calyx, however, 
becomes whitish and petal-like, and consists of 
five parts. A single enlarged flower is shown, 
which exhibits its structure. There are 10 sta- 
mens, and the pistil consists of 10 parts united 
into one, the ridges upon it showing that it is a 
compound pistil. In ripening the pistil be- 
comes a flattened 10 seeded berry of a dark 
purple, almost black color, and filled with an 
abundant rich purple juice. The lower berries 
of a cluster are frequently ripe while the upper- 
most flowers are just opening. Though this is 














usually regarded as a weed, 
we confess to a liking for it 
on account of its beauty in 
autumn. At that season its 
stem, which has been green 
through the summer, be- 
comes purple, and with its 
drooping clusters of darker 
colored berries, the plant 
presents a rich and ripe ap- 
pearance which would 
make it much sought after 
for purposes of ornament, 
were it not so common. 
The name Phytolacca is 
supposed to be derived 
from the Greek word for 
plant and the French for 
lake, as the juice of the ber- 
ries resembles in color the 
paint known as lake. The 
beautiful color of the berries 
fades very soon, as many a 
school boy has found to his 
disappointment, after using 
the juice as red ink. We 
believe that all attempts to 
fix or “set” the color have 
been unsuccessful. The 
root is sometimes used me- 
dicinally ; it acts as an 
emetic and purgative, but 
as it also has narcotic pro- 
perties it is not much em- 
ployed. The berries are 
used, in some parts of the 
country, infused in spirits 
as a domestic remedy for 
rheumatism. It is to be 
distinctly understood that 
whatever is stated about 
the alleged medicinal qualities of plants, is 
merely given as a part of their history, and 
without any recommendation to use them. The 
young shoots when about the size of asparagus, 
are cooked and eaten like that vegetable. To 
the writer’s taste they are excellent. It would 
seem that the active principle of the plant is 
not developed in the young shoots, or that it is 
destroyed in cooking. They should be used 
as food only when very young and tender. 
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Hints upon Dyeing. 











HOUSEHOLD. 
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Various recipes for making domestic dyes are 
published in the Agriculturist, some of them good, 
and some of doubtful practicability. Itis very im- 
portant in these times of high prices that every 
possible household expense should be diminished, 
and if dyeing can be done more economically at 
home than by sending the stuffs to the dyers, it 
should by all means be tried. We fear that many 
will find their attempts at domestic dyeing attended 
with unsatisfactory results, for the want of a 
knowledge of a few matters of practical import- 
ance. In the first place every article to be dyed 
must be thoroughly cleansed, and all streaks and 
stains removed. Nota mere careless washing, but 
a thorough scouring of the material is required. 
This operation will depend upon the stuff and the 
character of the stains. Boiling in strong soft soap 
suds, with a second boiling in fresh suds if the ma- 
terial is very dirty, and afterward a thorough rinsing 
will often be a sufficient preparation. If there are 
spots of wax, pitch or similarsubstances, they must 
be removed by benzine, and if there are stains of 
iron-rust, oxalic acid may be used to remove them, 
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washing out the acid completely after the rust is 
dissolved. In dyeing goods which already have 
a color, it must be recollected that it is impossible 
to dye goods already dark, of a lighter color, with- 
out first discharging the dye they already have, 
and that the existing color, even if light, will mod- 
ify that which we wish to produce, to a greater or 
less degree. Boiling with strong soap suds will 
discharge a great many light and fugitive colors. 
Others may be taken out or greatly weakened by 
putting them into water to which sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) has been added in sufficient quanti- 
ty to make it taste unpleasantly sour. In either 
case the fabric should be repeatedly thoroughly 
rinsed before putting it into the dye. Great care 
is necessary in immersing the stuff in the dye; if 
thrown in carelessly there will be wrinkles and 
fulds which prevent free contact with the dyeing li- 
quid, and streaks will be formed which no after care 
will remove. The cloth should be allowed to fall 
loosely and gradually into the dye in a manner to 
insure a thorough and equal wetting at once, and 
and while it remains in, it should be frequently 
stirred in order to insure uniformity of color. 
When the desired depth of color has been obtained, 
the material is to be thoroughly washed until the 
water runs off tasteless and colorless, Regular dy- 
ers give their silks and someother goods a finish by 
dressing them upon a large cylinder heated by 
steam. This process can be imitated in asmall way 
by the use of a large tin wash boiler, filled with 
boiling water. The wet goods are to be laid against 
the outside, which should be very clean, and stretch- 
ed with the threads running straight, and smoothed 
out with a sponge dipped in a weak solution of 
gum arabic; this will give a gloss and stiffness. 
When the articles are dry they may be removed, 
a @ > 


Bread—Quick versus Slow. 
aes 

Every one must agree with your April corres- 
pondent that bread-making which requires from six 
at night until noon of following day for raising 
and baking, is truly a “long process.” It is weari- 
some to mind and body to think of it. Being en- 
thusiastic naturally, and rather carried away with 
success, my kneading sisters need not think me 
conceited, if I assure them with great complacency 
that I can dispel all their fears, and chase away 
their trials with a fewstrokes of the pen. So come 
around me those who so often respond to the peti- 
tion for “ daily bread,” with a prayerful sigh that 
it may come, light and sweet too, and I will show 
you a “better way.” Instead of protracted agony 
of 12 or 18 hours, it will only be a pleasant exer- 
cise of a few minutes in making it—just two hours 
for raising—and baked in 50 minutes, and then, out 
comes the loaves, so round and light, so tender and 
sweet, the whole household will be delighted. 

The first thing, and last in fact, is proper tempera- 
ture, both while making it, and in process of rais- 
ing. Without heat, internal as well as external, fer- 
mentation can not be rapid enough. Then heat. 
two bricks to 100° or more, and place the pan you 
make the bread in, on them, and so knead and work 
in the heat with the materials. And now, though 
the great army of bread makers stand up in flour-y 
array against me, and even shake their dough-y 
fingers at me, T shall not wince or “abate one jot.” 
“Success is the test of merit,” as the world goes, 
and this past delusive notion that after bread is 
light once, it must forsooth be moulded over into 
loaves and set to work again, is all nonsense. It 
often induces sourness, certainly multiplies labor, 
and takes time. Well then, have two tins well 
greased (butter is hopeless in these days) and divide 
the dough equally. (I use two quart tins, which 
of course requires two quarts of flour and over for 
a loaf) and set them to rise by the stove on the hot 
bricks, with a piece of carpet over the bricks to 
moderate the heat, and then well cover with warm 
woollens. In two hours it will be rising like Alad- 
din’s palace, and when fairly brimming full, place it 
in your oven, and you will soon have as delicious 
bread to eat as one ought to expect out of Paradise. 
I claim this as original, and only ask you to follow 
these directions and give us the result in the next 
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number of the Agriculturist. Thus bread-making 
ceases to be the tax on time and patience it usually 
is, and the harassing doubts and fears one usually 
goes through with while following the old method, 
are quite done away with. 

I could say much on the philosophy of baking it, 
in adjusting the “ golden mean,” which after all is 
half. A peepinto some of the closed ovens would, 
I fear, call out the exclamation of the dogs in Land- 
seer’s picture of “too hot, too hot.” I hope you 
will all be sufficiently thankful for my advice, and 
follow it! I shouldn’t be surprised in time if I 
should have a tin tea set awarded to me, or a mon- 
ument representing loaves of bread erected for me. 
At all events I seriously hope the “Crusty Bache- 
lor,” of Jan. number, will soon find one among the 
daughters of earth capable of supplying him with 
“never ending still beginning” loaves of uncriti- 
cisable bread which his soul so longs for—or I 
would suggest to make “assurance doubly sure,” 
some baker’s widow—but I dare say my tins are 
already running over with the above described 








bread, and I fly. Hatt. 
ees QD ee 
Patriotism Among the Ladies. 
eo 


“J wish I were 2 mam,” has been the exclama- 
tion of many a noble-spirited woman, since the 
breaking out of the war. The rabid devotion to 
the cause of Secession shown by females at the 
South, has been met with the manifestation of fer- 
vid patriotism by the wives and mothers of the 
North, and they have found means to evince their 
love of country, although not permitted to join 
their brethern in the field. Many have gone as 
nurses, others have contributed supplies through 
Sanitary Fairs, or with their own hands have pre- 
pared needed articles for the wounded. Recently, 
by the action of some of the leading spirits in so- 
cial society, another avenue for the expression of 
this noble feeling has been opened, which, though 
perhaps less attractive, is scarcely less important. 
As is well known, the war has given to many, un- 
precedented opportunities of making money, and 
thousands suddenly grown rich, are displaying their 
good fortune in the most extravagant style of liv- 
ing and dress. Dealers in costly fabrics and jewel- 
ry state that they have never before had so large a 
trade, and the streets of our cities are fairly ablaze 
with the silks, laces, diamonds, and showy equip- 
age of this class. As might be expected, the influ- 
ence of their example has been felt throughout so- 
ciety, and there has been an increase of fashionable 
display, little befitting the terrible realities of the 
struggle which convulses the nation. It isno time 
for festivity and folly when thousands of our brave 
brothers are lying in anguisk upon the field, and 
many a household is shrouded in gloom by the loss 
of loved ones sacrificed to their country. Neither 
can we as a people afford such a costly style of liv- 
ing. The burdens imposed by the war can be 
borne, but they may be greatly lightened by the 
exercise of proper economy ; and those who do not 
feel the need of retrenchment can find ample use 
for their abundance, in promoting the benevolent 
enterprises growing out of the war, the Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions, and the care of the 
soldicrs’ families. These considerations have im- 
pelled some of our noble minded women to at- 
tempt a needed reform. 

The first meeting on the subject, held at the Na- 
tional Capital, was attended by those occupying the 
highest position in society. After consultation, a 
pledge was adopted, binding those who subscribed 
to it, to purchase no articles of foreign manufacture 
during the continuance of the war. This, we re- 
gret to say, was subsequently modified so as to ex- 
clude only such articles as could be produced in 
our own country. As most imported articles of 
dress are merely luxuries, the original resolution 
would have largely covered the ground desired. As 
it now stands, little will be effected, except to call 
attention to the subject, which is the purpose of 
this article. Societies to extend the movement are 
being formed in this and other cities, and if the 


spirit instead of the letter of the pledge is carried 





out, great good will be accomplished. It is not 
necessary, however, that any one wait for a society 
to be formed, before co-operating in the reform. 
If a hundred thousand ladies throughout the coun- 
try would individually say, we will purchase no 
more foreign silks, laces, gloves, ornaments, nor 
luxuries of any kind until the rebellion is crushed 
and peace restored, their noble resolution would 
inspire general respect for themselves and a move- 
ment of needed reform in their own neighborhoods. 
We love to speak of the patriotism which excluded 
tea from the tables of our grandmothers; let our 
women show themselves not unworthy of such 
ancestry. We commend the subject to all our 
readers. Let it be discussed, at the sewing socie- 
ties, quiltings, and other social mectings, and let 
us hear of a general response to the proposition, 


Neat Way of Putting up Honey. 





Mr. R. 8. Torry, of Bangor, Me., lately described 
to us his method of preparing honey for market, 
by the attractiveness of which the article command- 
ed a high price and aready sale. We give it for the 
benefit of the readers of the American Agriculturist. 
Ordinary plain glass tumblers of uniform size are 
provided, and the top edge of each is ground even; 
which is done by Mr. T. upon a horizontal grind- 
stone. Pieces of comb containing honey are cut 
so that one will just tita tumbler; in which they 
are to be set with the cells horizontal, as they hang 
in the hive. Strained honey is heated to near boil- 
ing, which will prevent its becoming candied, and 
after cooling, is poured into the tumblers, to fill 
all the space left by the comb. Care is taken to fill 
them even with the brim, so that no air may remain 
when the cover is put on. For the cover, take 
pieces of pasteboard, cut to the size of a tumbler, 
and cover one side with gum _ shellac dissolved in 
alcohol. While the shellac is soft, lay the cover, 
gummed side down upon the tumbler, and apply 
pressure sufficient to force the edge of the tumbler 
into the shellac. Orif the shellaccan not be readi- 
ly procured, probably it would serve the purpose 
as well to dip the covers into melted beeswax, and 
apply them before the wax has entirely cooled. 
The covers may be conveniently foreed down by 
placing them under a cheese press, laying a board 
upon them, and applying sufficient pressure. 
When this is done, a strip of tissue paper with the 
lower edge cut in points is pasted around the edge 
of the cover, and a neat label, or plain white paper 
pasted over the top completes the arrangement. 
Tumblers of honey prepared in this way have re- 
tailed as high as 50 cents each, half of which price 
would give ample profit on the materials and labor. 
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A Convenient “Help” in the Kitchen. 


> 





Hurbert writes: “There is a great deal of ‘“cump- 
tion’ to be exercised in the simple operation of 
washing dishes. If plates are plunged into the wa- 
ter as they come from the table, with fragments of 
butter and congealed gravy adhering to them, the 
water soon becomes so greasy that clean washing 
is impossible, and a thin layer of grease is left on 
the dish, which does not rinse off, and which is 
spread in unsightly streaks by the wiping towel. 
(Mem. Never look at your plate at a hotel, restau- 
rant or cheap boarding house.) These greasy mat- 
ters are scraped off, previous to washing, by all 
careful house-keepers, but a common knife is used 
for the purpose, and as this touches but a small 
part of the surface at once, the end sought is but 
imperfectly accomplished. I have for some years 
used a thin flexible steel knife, that is called a pal- 
Iet knife by the painter, and a spatula by the apoth- 
ecary. This bends readily and adapts itself to 
curved surfaces, and will remove all that can be 
scraped off, with wonderful facility. It is useful 
not only in cleaning plates, but all cooking utensils, 
especially if the cook has been so careless as to 
allow the material to become scorched at the bot- 
tom. It is sucha real ‘help’ to the housekeeper 
that I wonder it is not more generally used.” 





Hints on Cooking, ete. 





Improving Corn Meal. —Mrs. H. B. 
Gulliver, Bureau Co., Il, writes to the American 
Agriculturist, that Indian meal is much improved 
for cooking by being kiln-dried. Her practice is 
to sprea@ it ona dripping-pan, and heat in the oven. 


Virginia Corn Dodgers.—A subscriber 
writes that these have given such satisfaction upon 
recent trial, that we republish the directions which 
originally appeared with 32 other excellent recipes 
for cooking Indian meal, in the American Agricul- 
turist, Vol. XX, page 342, (Nov. No.) Take three 
pints of unsifted yellow corn meal, one tablespoon- 
ful of lard, and one pint of milk, work all well to- 
gether, and bake in cakes the size of the hand, and 
an inch thick. To be eaten hot, with butter, mo- 
lasses, or both, as preferred. Our more recent sub- 
scribers will also find 100 approved recipes for mak- 
ing bread, cake, etc., of Indian meal, in the Agri- 
culturist, Vol. XXI, pages 54, 86, (Feb. and March 
Nos.) They are worth the price of a whole year. 


Corn Meal Crullers.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by Ada F. Shepard, Doni- 
phan Co.; Kansas. Beat 4 eggs light, and pour on 
them one quart of sour milk (if sweet milk, cream 
of tartar must be used); add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a small teaspoonful of soda; stir them all 
together, and then stir in sifted corn meal enough 
to make a very stiff batter. Have ready a frying 
pan, half full of hot lard, into which drop the bat- 
ter from a spoon; when nicely browned, turn them 
over, and when done, Jay them on a colander to 
drain, and send to the table hot. 


Green Corn Padding.—Communicated 
tothe American Agriculturist by 2 Pennsylvanian. 
Take 1 doz. ears of sweet corn, 1 pint cream, 3 eggs, 
4 tablespoonfuls flour, 1 tablespoonful sugar, a lit- 
tle butter, and salt to the taste. Grate the corn, 
and beat the yolks and all, well together—adding 
the whites of the egg (very well beaten) the last 
thing before putting into the bake-pan, which must 
be well greased. Bake one hour, in a good oven. 


To Cook Green Corn.—Contributed to 
the American Agriculturist by ‘ Frances.” Take 2 
doz. ears of green corn, well cleaned from the silk, 
slightly cut off the edge of the kernels with a sharp 
knife, and scrape the remainder off. Place in a pot 
with 2 teacupfuls of water. When cooked out so 
there is danger of burning, thin with sweet milk. 
When well done, season with salt, and add butter 
to your taste. 


Cake for Dessert.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by Miss E. Smith, Yates 
Co., N. Y. Mix 4 eggs, 2 quarts sweet milk, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, 1g teaspoonful of soda, and 3 teacup- 
fuls of flour. Spread it thin in tins and bake 15 or 
20 minutes. To be eaten with butter and sugar. 


Vea Cake.—Original recipe for the American 
Agriculturist from Tioga Co., Penn. Mix 2 cups 
cream, 3 cups sugar, 5eggs, the whites beaten toa 
stiff froth, 1 teaspoonful soda, flour to make about 
as stiffas pound cake. Salt and spice to the taste. 


Number Cake.—Contributed tothe Amer- 
ican Agriculturist by Ella Lamb, Dickerson Co., 
Kansas. Ingredients: 1 cup of butter, 2 of sugar, 
and 3 eggs. Beat the eggs and sugar together, then 
add one grated nutmeg and one teaspoonful of sal- 
eratus. Stiffen with sufficient flour, roll them, cut 
in rounds, and bake in a quick oven. 


Scalded Ginger Cake.—By the same: 
Put 1 pint of molasses and 2 spoonfuls of butter 
in a pan, heat to boiling, then pour it on to 1 quart 
of flour. Stir it well and when cool add 2 eggs 
well beaten, 1 tablespoonful of soda dissolved in 
two large spoonfuls of brandy, and one of ginger. 
Add enough flour to make it thick enough to roll; 
work it out thin, and bake in square tins. 


Fruit Cake.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by Eva E. Vedder, Grand Lake Co., 
Wis. Pour 1 pt. of boiling water on 3% Ib. of fat 
salt pork, chopped very fine, let it stand until it 
cools, add 2 cups of sugar and 1 of molasses, 114 Ibs, 
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a 
of raisins, 2 teaspoonfuls of soda, 5 cups of flour, 
itablespoonful of cinnamon, and 44 do. of cloves. 
More fruit and spice can be added if wished. 

Wuckleberry Griddle Cakes.— By 
the same. Stir in one even teaspoonful of soda to 
two quarts of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of salt: 
one pint of ripe huckleberries with flour to make a 
thick batter; bake on a griddle as other cakes. 


Potato Griddle Cakes.—1 qt. of milk, 
6 cold boiled potatoes grated, 2 eggs, and flour 
sufficient to make a batter. 

Belly Cake.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by Lizzie Davis, Venango Co., Pa. 
Take 1 cup of sugar, 4 eggs, 1 cup of flour, 14 tea- 
spoonful soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of sweet 
milk, and 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar mixed in 
flour. Bake in one long tin, then spread with jelly, 
roll up, and cut in slices. 

Doughauts.—By the same contributor. To 
1 quart of milk add 14 1b. of butter, 114 lbs. of su- 
gar, 1 teaspoonful of soda, and 2 of cream of tar- 
tar dissolved separately in as little water as possi- 
ble. Mix with sufficient flour, and boil immediately. 

Miu ffims.—By thesame. Take 1qt. new milk, 
2 eves, 2 tablespoonfuls yeast, butter the size of an 
egy, Warm the milk, and mix with other ingredi- 
ents at night; in the morning turn into muffin 
rings, or drop on tins, and bake a light brown. To 
be eaten with butter for breakfast. 

Cinnamon Wafers.—1 lb. of sugar, 14 lb. 
butter, 3 es, 14 teaspoonful of soda, 1 table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and flour enough to roll out : 
to be made the same as ginger snaps. 

Good Biscuit.—Two teaspoonfuls cream 
tartar, one of soda, half do. of salt, rubbed fine, and 
well mixed with ohe quart of flour. Rub ina piece 
of butter the size of an egg, mix up soft with thick 
sour milk or buttermilk, and bake quickly. 

Cream WPie.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by “*M. E. P.”, Winterpoint, Maine. 
Mix together 1 egg, 1 cup sugar, a piece of but- 
teras large as an egg, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar, 14 teaspoonful soda, 1 cup sweet milk. 
Pour this on tin plates, and bake light brown. 
When cold, split them open and put in the custard, 
made as follows: Take 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 4g cup 
flour, 1 pint milk; flavor with lemon. Beat the 
eggs, sugar and flour together; boil the milk, and 
while boiling stir in the mixture, letting it cook a 
few seconds. The above quantity will make three 
common sized pies. 

Vinegar Pie.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by C. Glidewell: Mix 2 cups of vine- 
gar, 11g of sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, and a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut. Prepare a 
paste to receive these ingredients, and bake the 
same as any ordinary pie. 

Sorgo Apple Sauce.—By the same. Put 
a pint of sorgo syrup on to boil, and then beat 3 
egos to a froth. As soon as the syrup boils, pour 
in the eggs, stirring rapidly all the time. Let. it 
boil three minutes, then pour it into a cool dish, 
and stir in a little good vinegar, or lemon juice. 
When cold it is a good substitute for apple butter. 


E"lLoat.—By the same. Take 1 quart of new 
milk and 5 eggs ; beat the whites toa stiff froth, 
have the milk ready boiling in a skillet and witha 
spoon place the whites in it, turn them ower quick- 
ly, then lift them out carefully, and place them on 
a plate. Now beat the yolks well, add 1 large spoon- 
ful flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar and some grated 
nutmeg or lemon, and 2 spoonfuls of cold milk; 
stir them all together, then pour it in to the milk, 
Stirring it tokeep it smooth. Let it boil, turn it 
out in a deep dish, place the whites on it, and it is 
now ready for use. A few drops of jelly or colored 
sugar on the whites improves the looks. 


Wo Keep Homney.—®M. Sands, Orange Co., 
N. Y., directs to heat strained honey to tae boiling 
point, and store it in covered jars, where it will 
keep without candying. To prevent danger of 
burning, set the vessel in which it is to be heated 
into another containing water. 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


Thoughts for the Fourth. 


Every American boy welcomes the return of the 4th 
of July, the Anniversary of the Declaration of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States. The writer well remem- 
bers how, when a boy, he used for a long time to count 
the weeks and days before it arrived ; how he contrived 
ways and means for getting money with which to cele- 
brate it, and how much he enjoyed the fire crackers and 
torpedoes of his own, and the reports of the pistols, guns 
and cannon of the neighborhood. He can, therefore, 
well sympathize with those who enjoy it now as he did 
years ago.—Thousands are now realizing as they never 
did before, what a price was paid by our forefathers for 
their and our enjoyment of liberty. They pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, and freely 
gave up all but the last to maintain their rights. Our 
brave soldiers are doing the same to-day, and their loved 
ones at home are making equal sacrifices by giving the 
treasures of their hearts to their country. The battle 
now is for the preservation of the inheritance our fathers 
bequeathed. We should be unworthy to retain it, if un- 
willing to defend the glorious institutions they founded. 
Every booming cannon and cracking rifle, whether on 
the battle field, or in the peaceful celebration at home, 
answers. “Our Union shall be preserved.” ‘The girls and 
boys should remember that something more than armies 
are needed to make our nation permanent and glorious. 
Intelligence and virtue are the foundations of freedom. 
Without these liberty must speedily yield to despotism ; 
with them it will ;jremain perpetual. Our strength as a 
Nation is not so much in the hundreds of thousands of 
muskets and cannon in the field, as in the character of 
the men who stand behind them. Every school-house 
and church is a great magazine furnishing the mightiest 
weapons for the defence of truth and liberty. Every 
scholar who is improving his privileges, is preparing for 
his part in the future conflicts which shall decide the 
destiny of the Nation. Every victory over ignorance, 
or an evil habit, is a telling blow for the future glory of 
the Nation. Just as each dew drop that freshens a spear 
of grass, or a thirsty blade of grain, adds to the coming 
harvest, so every right thought, word or action, contrib- 
utes to the grand sum of a Nation’s prosperity. We fer- 
vently hope that on the coming Fourth, we may be per- 
mitted to celebrate the destruction of the citadel of the 
Rebellion, as well as the foundation of our national in- 
stitutions, but whether this be permitted o* not, we trust 
that this and each succeeding Anniversary of Indepen- 
dence may find every young reader more worthy of, 
and better prepared to preserve, the liberty they enjoy. 











Washington’s Bicssing on a Child. 


During a celebration which occurred in New York 
City during the life of Washington, the General was 
present, and a Scotch nurse who had the care of a little 
boy was observed to eagerly lift him up that he might 
look upon the Father of hiscountry. She was not satis- 
fied with this, however, and the next day while out walk- 
ing with the child, she saw the General ina store, and 
darting in she exclaimed, ‘‘ Please your Excellency, 
here’s a bairn that’s called after ve.” Washington 
turned his benevolent face full upon the lad, smiled, laid 
his hand upon the boy’s head and gave his blessing. In 
after years the boy, then a distinguished man. used to 
say, *‘ I have reason to believe that blessing has attend- 
ed me through life. I was but five years old, yet I can 
feel that hand even now.” The boy was Washington 
Irving, to whom. perhaps as a fruit of that blessing, we 
are indebted for the best biography of George Washington. 





Witty Rerort.—A man with a looking-glass under 
his arm met a boy, and thought he would be witty at his 
expense. ‘Here, boy !” said he; ‘‘just come and look 
in this glass and you'll see a monkey.” ‘You don’t 
say,” replied the boy, ‘‘how did you find that out?” 





The Deserted Bird’s Revenge. 


An English paper relates the following incident, said 
to have occurred in a wagon shop on the river Tyne. 
Two sparrows were observed constructing their nest on 
one of the beams overhead, but after working several 
days their building operations were suspenied. A few 
mornings afterward the female bird reappeared, accom- 
panied by a new mate, who immediately commenced bat- 
tle with the rejected bird for possession of the nest. and 
finally drove him away. He, however, shortly returned, 
and watching an opportunity when his enemies were 
both absent, he deliberately placed his back beneath the 
tiny structure, raised it from its resting place and sent it 
tumbling to the ground. The excitement shown by the 
two birds on their return, at seeing their dwelling de- 
stroyed, was very amusing. However, they soon com- 
menced building again, the reiected mate watching their 





proceedings with much interest. When it was nearly 
completed ,during their absence he destroyed the fabric as 
before. Finding that they could not succeed in their la- 
bors in that place, the baffled birds chose some other lo- 
cation. Whether the jealous bird followed them with his 
vengeance, the observers were unable to discover. 





Somewhat of a Mistake. 


A gentleman in New-Haven, was recently showing to 
some friends a package of the new five-twenty Govern- 
ment Bonds ; one of which was for $500. They left soon 
after, and presently this bond was discovered to be mis- 
sing. The owner immediately notified the police, and 
telegraphed to his banker to learn the number stamped on 
the bond he had bought. Nothingcould be heard about 
the valuable paper until in the afternoon one of the friends 
came in, and hearing the gentleman’s story of his loss, in- 
quired “Do you mean them things you was showing us ?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply. ‘ Well, I guess I put one in my 
pocket. I supposed they were a new kind of handbills, 
and I thought I would take one home and read it. I 
guess it’s in one of my overcoat pockets,” and he imme- 
diately looked, and found it. Another one of the party, 


a Captain of a boat said afterward that when looking at 
the bills, he had intended to take one and tack It up in his 
cabin, but thought he would have time enough to get one 
before he jeft for home. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 





No. 90. Illustrated Proverb in very common use. 





No, 91. Double Acrostics.—Contributed to the Amert- 
can Agriculturist, by a subscriber at Calais, Maine. 
First; A noted character in the Old Testament. Serc- 
onp; A means of ascent. 1. A wild animal; 2. A cele- 
brated ancient city ; 3. An old term with a new applica- 
tion; 4. Describing the condition of 3; 5. Something of 
frequent occurrence ; 6. Often follows 5. Another: 
First ; A prominent politician.SEconp ; An ex-Governor, 
now a General. 1. An association, also a weapon; 2. 
An early spring flower ; 3. A tiibe of the East; 4. What 
cowards often do; 5 The guides of public opinion. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles in the June 
number, page 183, No. 186. Pictorial Proverb.—Two of 
a trade can seldomagree, No. 87.—Illustrated Rebus,— 
One swallow makes not spring, nor one woodcock, winter. 
No, 88, [/lustrated Rebus.—Doubleu in e ruins many sols; 
or Wine ruins many souls. No. 89.—Grammatical Puz- 
z/e.—Set the rich, great and noble banquet in their halls, 
And pass the hours away as the most thoughtless revel. 

The following have sent correct answers up to June 
5th. S. 1. Young and Herman J. Berg, 84; Herman S. 
Cook and Jennie R. Cook, §4; L. Alberson Cole, 81; 
John Cotton, 81, 82, 85; Robert Schofield, $1; * Harry 
Greenwood,” 85; William Miller. 80, 84; Rachel An- 
drews, 81,65; A. M. Dunbar, 81, 82; Milton D. Hud- 
gens, 81; ‘* Carrie,” 81, 82; H. M. Shattuck, 81, 85; 
Isabella Curtis, 81; H. Martin Kellogg. 81; Charlotte 
Williams, 80; C. L. Filley, 85; “H. M. W.,” 85; “C. A. 
C.,” 85; R. L. Maxwell, 81; John Julius Weeks, Jr., 89; 
Annie Packer, 87, 88, 89; C. J. Wilson, 86, 87; Thomas 
Pond, 88, 89; Walter Henry, 84, 85; E. W. Wise, 89, 
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number of the Agriculturist. Thus bread-making 
ceases to be the tax on time and patience it usually 
is, and the harassing doubts and fears one usually 
goes through with while following the old method, 
are quite done away with. 

I could say much on the philosophy of baking it, 
in adjusting the “ golden mean,” which after all is 
half. A peep into some of the closed ovens would, 
I fear, call out the exclamation of the dogs in Land- 
seer’s picture of “too hot, too hot.” I hope you 
will all be sufficiently thankful for my advice, and 
follow it! I shouldn’t be surprised in time if I 
should have a tin tea set awarded to me, or a mon- 
ument representing loaves of bread erected for me. 
At all events I seriously hope the ‘“ Crusty Bache- 
lor,” of Jan. number, will soon find one among the 
daughters of earth capable of supplying him with 
“never ending still beginning” loaves of uncriti- 
cisable bread which his soul so longs for—or I 
would suggest to make “assurance doubly sure,” 
some baker’s widow—but I dare say my tins are 
already running over with the above described 
bread, and I fly. Harr. 





Patriotism Among the Ladies. 
ibe 

“JT wish I were a mam,” has been the exclama- 
tion of many a noble-spirited woman, since the 
breaking out of the war. The rabid devotion to 
the cause of Secession shown by females at the 
South, has been met with the manifestation of fer- 
vid patriotism by the wives and mothers of the 
North, and they have found means to evince their 
love of country, although not permitted to join 
their brethern in the field. Many have gone as 
nurses, others have contributed supplies through 
Sanitary Fairs, or with their own hands have pre- 
pared needed articles for the wounded. Recently, 
by the action of some of the leading spirits in so- 
cial society, another avenue for the expression of 
this noble feeling has been opened, which, though 
perhaps less attractive, is scarcely less important. 
As is well known, the war has given to many, un- 
precedented opportunities of making money, and 
thousands suddenly grown rich, are displaying their 
good fortune in the most extravagant style of liv- 
ing and dress. Dealers in costly fabrics and jewel- 
ry state that they have never before had so large a 
trade, and the streets of our cities are fairly ablaze 
with the silks, laces, diamonds, and showy equip- 
age of this class. As might be expected, the influ- 
ence of their example has been felt throughout so- 
ciety, and there has been an increase of fashionable 
display, little befitting the terrible realities of the 
struggle which convulses the nation. It isno time 
for festivity and folly when thousands of our brave 
brothers are lying in anguish upon the field, and 
many a household is shrouded in gloom by the loss 
of loved ones sacrificed to their country. Neither 
can we as « people afford such a costly style of liv- 
ing. The burdens imposed by the war can be 
borne, but they may be greatly lightened by the 
exercise of proper economy ; and those who do not 
feel the need of retrenchment can find ample use 
for their abundance, in promoting the benevolent 
enterprises growing out of the war, the Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions, and the care of the 
soldiers’ families. These considerations have im- 
pelled some of our noble minded women to at- 
tempt a needed reform. 

The first meeting on the subject, held at the Na- 
tional Capital, was attended by those occupying the 
highest position in society. After consultation, a 
pledge was adopted, binding those who subscribed 
to it, to purchase no articles of foreign manufacture 
during the continuance of the war. This, we re- 
gret to say, was subsequently modified so as to ex- 
clude only such articles as could be produced in 
our own country. As most imported articles of 
dress are merely luxuries, the original resolution 
would have largely covered the ground desired. As 
it now stands, little will be effected, except to call 
attention to the subject, which is the purpose of 
this article. Societies to extend the movement are 
being formed in this and other cities, and if the 


spirit instead of the letter of the pledge is carried _ 





out, great good will be accomplished. It is not 
necessary, however, that any one wait for a society 
to be formed, before co-operating in the reform. 
If a hundred thousand ladies throughout the coun- 
try would individually say, we will purchase no 
more foreign silks, laces, gloves, ornaments, nor 
luxuries of any kind until the rebellion is crushed 
and peace restored, their noble resolution would 
inspire general respect for themselves and a move- 
ment of needed reform in their own neighborhoods. 
We love to speak of the patriotism which excluded 
tea from the tables of our grandmothers; let our 
women show themselves not unworthy of such 


ancestry. We commend the subject to all our 
readers. Let it be discussed, at the sewing socie- 


ties, quiltings, and other social mectings, and let 
us hear of a general response to the proposition, 





Neat Way of Putting up Honey. 


Mr. R. 8. Torry, of Bangor, Me., lately described 
to us his method of preparing honey for market, 
by the attractiveness of which the article command- 
ed a high price and aready sale. We give it for the 
benefit of the readers of the American Agriculturist. 
Ordinary plain glass tumblers of uniform size are 
provided, and the top edge of each is ground even; 
which is done by Mr. T. upon a horizontal grind- 
stone. Pieces of comb containing honey are cut 
so that one will just fita tumbler; in which they 
are to be set with the cells horizontal, as they hang 
in the hive. Strained honey is heated to near boil- 
ing, which will prevent its becoming candied, and 
after cooling, is poured into the tumblers, to fill 
all the space left bythe comb. Care is taken to fill 
them even with the brim, so that no air may remain 
when the cover is put on. For the cover, take 
pieces of pasteboard, cut to the size of a tumbler, 
and cover one side with gum _ shellac dissolved in 
alcohol. While the shellac is soft, lay the cover, 
gummed side down upon the tumbler, and apply 
pressure sufficient to force the edge of the tumbler 
into the shellac. Orif the shellaccan not be readi- 
ly procured, probably it would serve the purpose 
as well to dip the covers into melted beeswax, and 
apply them before the wax has entirely cooled. 
The covers may be conveniently foreed down by 
placing them under a cheese press, laying a board 
upon them, and applying sufficient pressure. 
When this is done, a strip of tissue paper with the 
lower edge cut in points is pasted around the edge 
of the cover, and a neat label, or plain white paper 
pasted over the top completes the arrangement. 
Tumblers of honey prepared in this way have re- 
tailed as high as 50 cents each, half of which price 
would give ample profit on the materials and labor. 


A Convenient “Help” in the Kitchen. 
— 

Hurbert writes: “There is a great deal of ‘cump- 
tion’ to be exercised in the simple operation of 
washing dishes. If plates are plunged into the wa- 
ter as they come from the table, with fragments of 
butter and congealed gravy adhering to them, the 
water soon becomes s0 greasy that clean washing 
is impossible, and a thin layer of grease is left on 
the dish, which does not rinse off, and which is 
spread in unsightly streaks by the wiping towel. 
(Mem. Never look at your plate at a hotel, restau- 
rant or cheap boarding house.) These greasy mat- 
ters are scraped off, previous to washing, by all 
careful house-keepers, but a common knife is used 
for the purpose, and as this touches but a small 
part of the surface at once, the end sought is but 
imperfectly accomplished. I have for some years 
used a thin flexible steel knife, that is called a pal- 
let knife by the painter, and a spatula by the apoth- 
ecary. This bends readily and adapts itself to 
curved surfaces, and will remove all that can be 
scraped off, with wonderful facility. It is useful 
not only in cleaning plates, but all cooking utensils, 
especially if the cook has been so careless as to 
allow the material to become scorched at the bot- 
tom. Itissuchareal ‘help’ to the housekeeper 
that I wonder it is not more generally used.” 











Hints on Cooking, ete. 
Improving Corn Meal.—Mrs. H. B. 
Gulliver, Bureau Co., Ill, writes tothe American 
Agriculturist, that Indian meal is much improved 
for cooking by being kiln-dried. Her practice is 
to spread it ona dripping-pan, and heat in the oven. 


Virginia Corn Dodgers.—A subscriber 
writes that these have given such satisfaction upon 
recent trial, that we republish the directions which 
originally appeared with 32 other excellent recipes 
for cooking Indian meal, in the American Agricul- 
turist, Vol. XX, page 342, (Nov. No.) Take three 
pints of unsifted yellow corn meal, one tablespoon- 
ful of lard, and one pint of milk, work all well to- 
gether, and bake in cakes the size of the hand, and 
an inch thick. To be eaten hot, with butter, mo- 
lasses, or both, as preferred. Our more recent sub- 
scribers will also find 100 approved recipes for mak- 
ing bread, cake, etc., of Indian meal, in the Agri- 
culturist, Vol. XXI, pages 54, 86, (Feb. and March 
Nos.) They are worth the price of a whole year. 


Corn Meal Crullers.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by Ada F. Shepard, Doni- 
phan Co.; Kansas. Beat 4 eggs light, and pour on 
them one quart of sonr milk (if sweet milk, cream 
of tartar must be used); add half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a small teaspoonful of soda; stir them all 
together, and then stir in sifted corn meal enough 
to make a very stiff batter. Have ready a frying 
pan, half full of hot Jard, into which drop the bat- 
ter from a spoon; when nicely browned, turn them 
over, and when done, Jay them on a colander to 
drain, and send to the table hot. 


Green Corn Padding.—Communicated 
to the American Agriculturist by a Pennsylvanian. 
Take 1 doz. ears of sweet corn, 1 pint cream, 3 eggs, 
4 tablespoonfuls flour, 1 tablespoonful sugar, a lit- 
tle butter, and salt to the taste. Grate the corn, 
and beat the yolks and all, well together—adding 
the whites of the egg (very well beaten) the last 
thing before putting into the bake-pan, which must 
be well greased. Bake one hour, in a good oven. 


To Cook Green Corn.—Contributed to 
the American Agriculturist by “ Frances.” Take 2 
doz. ears of green corn, well cleaned from the silk, 
slightly cut off the edge of the kernels with a sharp 
knife, and scrape the remainder off. Place ina pot 
with 2 teacupfuls of water. When cooked out so 
there is danger of burning, thin with sweet milk. 
When well done, season with salt, and add butter 
to your taste. 


Cake for Dessert.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by Miss E. Smith, Yates 
Co., N. Y. Mix 4 eggs, 2 quarts sweet milk, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, 1¢ teaspoonful of soda, and 3 teacup- 
fuls of flour. Spread it thin in tins and bake 15 or 
20 minutes. To be eaten with butter and sugar. 


Tea Cake.—Original recipe for the American 
Agriculturist from Tioga Co., Penn. Mix 2 cups 
cream, 3 cups sugar, 5eggs, the whites beaten toa 
stiff froth, 1 teaspoonful soda, flour to make about 
as stiffas pound cake. Salt and spice to the taste. 


Number Cake.—Contributed tothe Amer. 
tcan Agriculturist by Ella Lamb, Dickerson Co., 
Kansas, Ingredients: 1 cup of butter, 2 of sugar, 
and 3 eggs. Beat the eggs and sugar together, then 
add one grated nutmeg and one teaspoonful of sal- 
eratus. Stiffen with sufficient flour, roll them, cut 
in rounds, and bake in a quick oven. 


Scalded Ginger Cake.—By the same: 
Put 1 pint of molasses and 2 spoonfuls of butter 
in a pan, heat to boiling, then pour it on to 1 quart 
of flour. Stir it well and when cool add 2 eggs 
well beaten, 1 tablespoonful of soda dissolved in 
two large spoonfuls of brandy, and one of ginger. 
Add enough flour to make it thick enough to roll; 
work it out thin, and bake in square tins. 


Fruit Cake.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by Eva E. Vedder, Grand Lake Co., 
Wis. Pour 1 pt. of boiling water on 3% lb. of fat 
salt pork, chopped very fine, let it stand until it 
cools, xdd 2 cups of sugar and 1 of molasses, 1¢ Ibs, 
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of raisins, 2 teaspoonfuls of soda, 5 cups of flour, 
itablespoonful of cinnamon, and ¥¢ do. of cloves. 
More fruit and spice can be added if wished. 


Wuckleberry Griddle Cakes.— By 
the same. Stir in one even teaspoonful of soda to 
two quarts of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of salt: 
one pint of ripe huckleberries with flour to make a 
thick batter; bake on a griddle as other cakes. 


Potato Griddle Cakes.—1 qt. of milk, 
6 cold boiled potatoes grated, 2 eggs, and flour 
sufficient to make a batter. 

Belly Cake.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by Lizzie Davis, Venango Co., Pa. 
Take 1 cup of sugar, 4 eggs, 1 cup of flour, 14 tea- 
spoonful soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of sweet 
milk, and 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar mixed in 
flour. Bake in one long tin, then spread with jelly, 
roll up, and cut in slices. 

Doughmauts.—By the same contributor. To 
1 quart of milk add 14 1b. of butter, 14 lbs. of su- 
gar, 1 teaspoonful of soda, and 2 of cream of tar- 
tar dissolved separately in as little water as possi- 
ble. Mix with sufficient flour, and boil immediately. 


Miu ffims.—By thesame. Take 1qt. newmilk, 
2 eves, 2 tablespoonfuls yeast, butter the size of an 
egy. Warm the milk, and mix with other ingredi- 
ents at night; in the morning turn into muffin 
rings, or drop on tins, and bake a light brown. To 
be eaten with butter for breakfast. 

Cinnamon Wafers.—1 lb. of sugar, 14 lb. 
butter, 3 exes, 1g teaspoonful of soda, 1 table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and flour enough to roll out: 
to be made the same as ginger snaps. 

Good Biscuit.—Two teaspoonfuls cream 
tartar, one of soda, half do. of salt, rubbed fine, and 
well mixed with ohe quart of flour. Rub ina piece 
of butter the size of an egg, mix up soft with thick 
sour milk or buttermilk, and bake quickly. 

Cream WPie.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by “M. E. P.”, Winterpoint, Maine. 
Mix together 1 egg, 1 cup sugar, a piece of but- 
teras large as an egg, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar, 144 teaspoonful soda, 1 cup sweet milk. 
Pour this on tin plates, and bake light brown. 
When cold, split them open and put in the custard, 
made as follows: Take 2 eggs, 1 cup sugar, 4g cup 
flour, 1 pint milk; flavor with lemon. Beat the 
eves, sugar and flour together; boil the milk, and 
while boiling stir in the mixture, letting it cook a 
few seconds. The above quantity will make three 
common sized pies. 

Vinegar Pie.—Contributed to the American 
Agriculturist by C. Glidewell: Mix 2 cups of vine- 
gar, 11g of sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, and a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut. Prepare a 
paste to receive these ingredients, and bake the 
same as any ordinary pie. 

Sorgo Apple Sauce.—By the same. Put 
a pint of sorgo syrup on to boil, and then beat 3 
egos to a froth. As soon as the syrup boils, pour 
in the eggs, stirring rapidly all the time. Let. it 
boil three minutes, then pour it into a cool dish, 
and stir in a little good vinegar, or lemon juice. 
When cold it isa good substitute for apple butter. 


E'loat.—By the same. Take 1 quart of new 
inilk and 5 eggs ; beat the whites toa stiff froth, 
have the milk ready boiling in a skillet and witha 
spoon place the whites in it, turn them ower quick- 
ly, then lift them out carefully, and place them on 
a plate. Now beat the yolks well, add 1 large spoon- 
ful flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar and some grated 
nutineg or lemon, and 2 spoonfuls of cold milk; 
stir them all together, then pour it in to the milk, 
Stirring it to keep it smooth. Let it boil, turn it 
out in a deep dish, place the whites on it, and it is 
now ready for use. A few drops of jelly or colored 
sugar on the whites improves the looks. 


Vo Keep Honey.—®M. Sands, Orange Co., 
N. Y., directs to heat strained honey to the boiling 
point, and store it in covered jars, where it will 
keep without candying. To prevent danger of 
burning, set the vessel in which it is to be heated 
into another containing water. 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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Thoughts for the Fourth. 


Every American boy welcomes the return of the 4th 
of July, the Anniversary of the Declaration of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States. The writer well remem- 
bers how, when a boy, he used for a long time to count 
the weeks and days before it arrived ; how he contrived 
ways and means for getting money with which to cele- 
brate it, and how much he enjoyed the fire crackers and 
torpedoes of his own, and the reports of the pistols, guns 
and cannon of the neighborhood. He can, therefore, 
well sympathize with those who enjoy it now as he did 
years ago.—Thousands are now realizing as they never 
did before, what a price was paid by our forefathers for 
their and our enjoyment of liberty. They pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, and freely 
gave up all but the last to maintain their rights. Our 
brave soldiers are doing the same to-day, and their loved 
ones at home are making equal sacrifices by giving the 
treasures of their hearts to their country. The battle 
now is for the preservation of the inheritance our fathers 
bequeathed. We should be unworthy to retain it, if un- 
willing to defend the glorious institutions they founded. 
Every booming cannon and cracking rifle, whether on 
the battle field, or in the peaceful celebration at home, 
answers. “Our Union shall be preserved.” ‘The girls and 
boys should remember that something more than armies 
are needed to make our nation permanent and glorious. 
Intelligence and virtue are the foundations of freedom. 
Without these liberty must speedily yield to despotism ; 
with them it will ;remain perpetual. Our strength as a 
Nation is not so much in the hundreds of thousands of 
muskets and cannon in the field, as in the character of 
the men who stand behind them. Every school-house 
and church is a great magazine furnishing the mightiest 
weapons for the defence of truth and liberty. Every 
scholar who is improving his privileges, is preparing for 
his part in the future conflicts which shall decide the 
destiny of the Nation. Every victory over ignorance, 
or an evil habit, is a telling blow for the future glory of 
the Nation. Just as each dew drop that freshens a spear 
of grass, or a thirsty blade of grain, adds to the coming 
harvest, so every right thought, word or action, contrib- 
utes to the grand sum of a Nation’s prosperity. We fer- 
vently hope that on the coming Fourth, we may be per- 
mitted to celebrate the destruction of the citadel of the 
Rebellion, as well as the foundation of our national in- 
stitutions, but whether this be permitted or not, we trust 
that this and each succeeding Anniversary of Indepen- 
dence may find every young reader more worthy of, 
and better prepared to preserve, the liberty they enjoy. 








Washington’s Biessing on a Child. 


During a celebration which occurred in New York 
City during the life of Washington, the General was 
present, and a Scotch nurse who had the care of a little 
boy was observed to eagerly lift him up that he might 
look upon the Father of hiscountry. She was not satis- 
fied with this, however, and the next day while out walk- 
ing with the child, she saw the General ina store, and 
darting in she exclaimed, ‘‘ Please your Excellency, 
here’s a bairn that’s called after ve.” Washington 
turned his benevolent face full upon the lad, smiled, laid 
his hand upon the boy’s head and gave his blessing. In 
after years the boy, then a distinguished man, used to 
say, *‘I have reason to believe that blessing has attend- 
ed me through life. I was but five years old. yet I can 
feel that hand even now.” The boy was Washington 
Irving, to whom. perhaps as a fruit of that blessing, we 
are indebted for the best biography of George Washington. 





Witty Retrort.—A man with a looking-glass under 
his arm met a boy, and thought he would be witty at his 
expense. ‘“ Here, boy !” said he; ‘‘just come and look 
in this glass and you'll see a monkey.” ‘You don’t 
say,” replied the boy, “how did you find that out?” 





The Deserted Bird’s Revenge. 


An English paper relates the following incident, said 
to have occurred in a wagon shopon the river Tyne. 
Two sparrows were observed constructing their nest on 
one of the beams overhead, but after working several 
days their building operations were suspenied. A few 
mornings afterward the female bird reappeared, accom- 
panied by a new mate, who immediately commenced bat- 
tle with the rejected bird for possession of the nest. and 
finally drove him away. He, however, shortly returned, 
and watching an opportunity when his enemies were 
both absent, he deliberately placed his back beneath the 
tiny structure, raised it from its resting place and sent it 
tumbling to the ground. The excitement shown by the 
two birds on their return, at seeing their dwelling de- 
stroyed, was very amusing. However, they soon com- 
menced building again, the reiected mate watching their 





proceedings with much interest. When it was nearly 
completed ,during their absence he destroyed the fabric as 
before. Finding that they could not succeed in their la- 
bors in that place, the baffled birds chose some other lo- 
cation. Whether the jealous bird followed them with his 
vengeance, the observers were unable to discover. 





Somewhat of a Mistake. 


A gentleman in New-Haven, was recently showing to 
some friends a package of the new five-twenty Govern- 
ment Bonds ; one of which was for $500. They left soon 
after, and presently this bond was discovered to be mis- 
sing. The owner immediately notified the police, and 
telegraphed to his banker to learn the number stamped on 
the bond he had bought. Nothingcould be heard about 
the valuable paper until in the afternoon one of the friends 
came in, and hearing the gentleman’s story of his loss, in- 
quired “Do you mean them things you was showing us ?” 
“ Yes,” was the reply. ‘ Well, I guess I put one in my 
pocket. I supposed they were a new kind of handbills, 
and I thought I would take one home and read it. I 
guess it’s in one of my overcoat pockets,” and he imme- 
diately looked, and found it. Another one of the party, 
a Captain of a boat said afterward that when looking at 
the bills, he had intended to take one and tack It up in his 
cabin, but thought he would have time enough to get one 
before he jeft for home. 


New Puzzles to be Answered, 


i, 





No. 90. Illustrated Proverb in very common use. 





No. 91. Double Acrostics.—Contributed to the Amert- 
can Agriculturist, by a subscriber at Calais, Maine. 
First; A noted character in the Old Testament. SEc- 
onp; A means of ascent. 1. A wild animal; 2. A cele- 
brated ancient city ; 3. An old term with a new applica- 
tion; 4. Describing the condition of 3; 5. Something of 
frequent occurrence ; 6. Often follows 5. Another: 
First ; A prominent politician.SEconp ; An ex-Governor, 
now a General. 1. An association, also a weapon; 2. 
An early spring flower; 3. A tribe of the East; 4. What 
cowards often do; 5 The guides of public opinion. 











No. 92. Illustrated Rebus.—Very good «advice. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles in the June 
number, page 183, No. 186. Pictorial Proverb.—Two of 
a trade can seldomagrer. No. 87.—Illustrated Rebus.— 
One swallow makes not spring, nor one woodcock, winter. 
No, 88, [/lustrated Rebus.—Doubleu in e ruins many sols; 
or Wine ruins many souls. No. 89.—Grammatical Puz- 
z/e.—Set the rich, great and noble banquet in their halls, 
And pass the hours away as the most thoughtless revel. 

The following have sent correct answers up to June 
5th. S. HW. Young and Herman J. Berg, 84; Herman 8. 
Cook and Jennie R. Cook, §4; L. Alberson Cole, 81; 
John Cotton, 81, 82, 85; Robert Schofield, $1; ‘ Harry 
Greenwood,” 85; William Miller, 80, 84 ; Rachel An- 
drews, 81,85; A. M. Dunbar, 81, 82; Milton D. Hud- 
gens, 81; ‘ Carrie,” 81, 82; H. M. Shattuck, 81, 85; 
Isabella Curtis, 81; H. Martin Kellogg. 81; Charlotte 
Williams, 80; C. L. Filley, 85; “H. M. W.,” 85; “C. A, 
C.,” 85; R. L. Maxwell, 81; John Julius Weeks, Jr., 89; 
Annie Packer, 87, 88, 89; C. J. Wilson, 86, 87; Thomas 
Pond, 88, 89; Walter Henry, 84, 85; E. W. Wise, 89, 
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THE TIRE 


These tired children are enjoying such sweet, sound 
sleep as only good health andinnocenecan give. They 
are so quiet that the timid rabbit is not afraid to take a 
near peep at them, and the little bird feels secure as he 
hops about close to their feet. It is certain that they love 
each other; notice how trustingly the girl has laid her 
head near her brother, and how affectionately his hand 
rests upon her arm. Their scanty and tattered clothing 
shows them to be poor. Perhaps they lhiave wandered 
away from the city to enjoy the green fields and shady 
woods—though we can hardly suppose that; tiey ure 
too plump and ruddy for poor city children. Often as 
we meet the thin, pale, little girls and boys that wander 
about the streets of New-York, we wish that they might 
be sent where fresh air and wholesome food would 
bring the roses to their cheeks, and happiness to their 
hearts. Probably the children in the picture belong to 
some laboring man, who leaves them to take care of 
each other while he is at his work. They have a better 
chance for happiness than thousands whose parents are 
rich enough to keep them close at home with servants to 
wait on them, and prevent them from doing any thing 
forthemselves. The picture suggests a thought that may 
be of use to you during the warm weather now coming 
on. Be cautious about playing hard in the hot sunshine. 
Many diseases may result from becoming overheated by 
violent exercise. Seek the shade of the woods for your 
sports, or if you live on the open prairie, keep near the 
buildings which may afford protection from the sun. 
Above all let your life be so innocent that your sleep may 
be as quiet and refreshing as that shown in this picture. 





The Boys of New York City....1l. 
THE SHOEBLACKS, 


This class of boys, like the newsboys described in the 
last Agricu/turist, meet one at all public places. If a 
man has not carefully polished his boots before venturing 
into the street, and has not also been careful to keep 
them unsoiled in his wa!k down town, he will very soon 
be reminded of it. “Black yer boots,” “Shine ’em up 
sir,” wiil be sounded in his ears at almost every corner. 
The little fellows have a peculiar way of saying it, that 
sounds very much like “‘ What a shame to be seen walk- 
ing the streets with such untidy shoe leather,” or “how 
much better you would look if your boots were only 
bright ;” usually they point down to your feet, and thus 
call your own attention and that of the bystanders to the 
need of their services. Although this may sometimes be 
rather vexing, yet it is on the whole not a useless annoy- 
ance. Without doubt many a man is led to be more care- 
ful of his personal appearance, and neater in his habits, 
fiom these daily hints. Indeed the writer knows of more 
than one instance where the shoes are polished at home 
every merning to escape the pertinacity of the shoc- 
blacks. These boys are like the newsboys, orphans, or 
sons of poor parents, obliged to pick up their own living. 
This makes them enterprising and sharp, and they soon 
learn considerable of human nature. A friend of the 
writer crossing the City Park recently, was accosted by 
one of them with “Black yer boots Captain,” when anoth- 
er put in, “ Let me shine ’em up Major,” thus giving very 
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rapid promotion to his hoped-for customer, and endeav- 
oring to secure his patronage by an appeal to his vanity. 
One of them not long ago, thus brought a troublesome 
customer to terms. His charge was five cents, but the 
penurious man would offer only three. The boy under- 
took the job, and soon had one boot shining like a mirror, 
when he deliberately picked up his brushes and started 
to leave. ‘ Hold on here, you haven't finished,” said the 
man. ‘Oh, never mind,” was the reply, ‘* I can do better 
round the corner ; I won’t charge you anything for the 
one buot.” The bystanders burst into a laugh at the queer 
fix of the man, the other boot being wofully dingy, and 
he was soon glad to give the boy ten cents to complete 
The shoe- 

blacks manage to ; ami So Sin : 

pick up enough to << , ~: 
feed and half clothe 
them; perhaps they 
might do more if they 
were prudent, but 
like most boys who 
receive a street edu- 
cation, most of them 


the job. 


soon learn vices 
which take all their 
earnings, and keep 


them degraded. Sure- 
ly the Agricu/turist 
boys would not like 
to change places with 
this class. On the 
contrary, hundreds of 
these boys would 
think themselves hap- 


py beyond expres- 
sion, could they be 
transported to the 
country, to live in 


such homes as you 
enjoy. No special 
effort has been made here in their behalf. 


In London 
they have been formed into a society, called the Shoe- 
black Brigade, in which they are encouraged by rewards 
and other stimulants at first, to industry and good habits. 





A Walk in the Country. 


What would some of our city boys and girls say to this 
style of taking a walk? Here they must have stone 
pavements laid smoothly and swept every day, for fear 
of soiling their shoes. They know little of the pleasure 
of a ramble in the fields over the green sward, or of the 
fun of wading the brooks when no bridge is convenient. 
The writer was once greatly amused at the sad dilemma 
of a little boy whose parents took him to spend a few 
weeks in the country. Shortly after they arrived, the 
child was heard crying by the side of the road. On being 
asked what was the matter, the little fellow sobbed out. 
* I can’t find the sidewalk.” Another one, who had nev- 
er before seen a hill, walked with some difficulty to the 
top of a rather steep knoll near the house, and when 
about to descend, turned around and made his way down 
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on his hands and knees, as he had been accustomed to 
crawl down stairs. Girls and boys in the city are often 
amused by the ways of their country cousins, when they 
visit town, but the latter find as much to laugh about in 
the ignorance of their town friends about farm matters, 
A gentleman from the city while traveling in Vermont 
asked a farmer how he thought he would act among the 
strange sights of New-York, ‘‘Why,” replied the farmer, 
“I suppose I should gawk round, just as you do up here.” 
Some of our young friends who visit their relatives in 
the country this summer, may do well to remember this 
sensible and witty reply, when tempted to laugh at them, 





The Soldier Boy’s Dream. 


The following anecdote is related in the *‘ Spirit of the 
Fair,” of a German boy who was confined in one of the 
hospitals, from the effects of a wound received at the 
taking of Fort Pulaski. He said to his attendant, “I 
was walking alone in a great city, and came to a bridge 
over a deep river. As I crossed the bridge, it broke sud- 
denly and I fell into the water and was sinking. Then 
you came to me and drew me out, and carried me to land, 
and I was all wet, and you were all wet, and you took 
me home to your own house, and gave me a whole new 
suit of clothes, dry and warm. Then I was going away, 
but you brought me into your garden and told me to pick 
auy flower Iliked. So I went to take a rose, and asI 
was picking it I died ; but you called aloud to me not to 
drop the rose but to take it with me and plant it in Heav- 
en for you. So I went to heaven and planted the flower, 
and it grew and blossomed, and then I sent you down 
word that the rose was blooming, and you died, and 
came up and found it there, blooming for you. And we 
were together in Heaven. It was sucha pleasant dream, 
and Iam so happy to-day !” 





A Walued Relic. 


Ainong the relics exhibited at the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary Fair recently held in this City, was a torn dollar 
bill, which had this touching story. A clergyman called 
upon his congregation to contribute to the Sanitary 
Commission, and met a liberal response. The next 
day a woman who depends upon her daily work for her 
own support and that of her children, brought him a dol- 
lar bill to be added as her mite to the collection. Her 
pastor declined to take it, telling her she ought not to 
give so much ; but the woman insisted, adding, ‘* We’ve 


49, 6% he 
Bie’ 





had it in the house many weeks; we can not spend it.” 
Seeing that the bill was much torn, and supposing that 
she had found difficulty in passing it, her pastor said, 
Oh, I'll give you a good bill for it.”—*‘ No, that’s not it. 
It was in brother Sam’s pocket when he was wounded. 
He’s dead now, and we have his torn pocket-book ; and 
mother said (the mother is a widow, and he was her only 
son), we will give that dollar to the Sanitary Commis- 
sion: we can not spend it.” The pastor redeemed the 
bill for $2,00, and now sent it to be disposed of at the 
Fair. Fifty dollars were at first offered for it, but 
this gift of two widows, of a ball-marked relic of their 
son and brother, yielded to the soldier's treasury double 
that sum, being purchased by Mrs, Astor. 





A NOBLE ANSWER.—At a slave market in one of the 
southern States a smart, active colored boy was put up for 
sale. A kind master, who pitied his condition, not wishing 
him to have a cruel owner, went up to him and said: ‘If I 
buy you, will you be honest 2” The boy, with a look that 
baffled description, replied, ‘I will be honest, whether 
you buy me or not.”—Was not this a noble reply? 
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Business Notices, One Dollar per Line of Space. 


“THE GOVERNMENT LOAN 
%200,000,000. 


This Loan is authorized by Act of Congress 
of March 8th, 1864, which provides for is REDEMP- 
TION IN GOIN, at any period not less than ten or more 
than forty years from its date, at the pleasure of the 





Government. 

Untilits Redemption, five per cent. interest is 
to be paid semi-annually IN COIN, 

subscriptions to the Loan are received by the 


National Banks in United States notes or in such cur- 


rency or other funds as are taken by them on deposit 
at par. 

Its Exemption from State or Local Tax- 
ation adds from one to three per cent. per annum to 
its value. 

The Rate of Interest on this loan, although 
but five per cent. in coin is as much greater in currency 
as the difference between the market value of currency 
and gold. 

As a Rule, the five per cent. specie securities of 
all solvent governments are always par or above, and 
eurrency now funded in the National Loan, will be worth 
its face in gold, besides paying a regular and liberal per- 
centage to the holder. 

The authorized Amount of this loan is Two 
Huncred Million Dollars. The amount of subscriptions 
reported to the Treasury at Washington, up to June 4, 
has been. 

. 


$67,050,850. 


Subscriptions will be reccived by the Treas- 
urer of the United States at Washington, and the Assistant 
Treasurers at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
and by the 
First Nationat Bank of New York, No. 4 Wall St. 


SECOND a 23d St. & Broadway. 
FourtH “ < “27 & 29 Pine Street. 
FIFTH ss - “ 338 Third Averue. 
SIxTH . en “6th Av. & Broadw’y. 
NINTH ce * “363 Broadway. 
TENTH * ms ‘ No, 240 Broadway. 


Central National Bank of New-York, No. 71 Duane-st, 
New-York Nat. Exchange Bark, No. 184 Greenwich-st. 


AND BY ALL NATIONAL BANKS 
which are depositaries of public money, and all 
RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 
Depositary Banks,) will furnish further information on 


application, and afford 
EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





667svhe Human Face Divime.*’—What 

of the Features? A long nose, a short nose, a blunt 
nose or a sharp nose. What does it indicate ? Blue eyes 
Grey eyes, Black eyes ; Auburn Hair, Brown Hair, Black 
Hair, Red Hair. Cheeks, Chins, Lips with dimples in 
them ; what do they signify? See advertisement of the 
[LLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, in another 
place. It is published at $2 a year by 

MESSRS. FOWLER & WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And now is the time to subscribe for it. 


Agents Wanted 
To canvass for a new book, just published. 
*¢ Pen-Pictures of the War.” 
Apply to LEDYARD BILL, 10 Spruce-st., New-York. 








The Craig Microscope 
And mounted objects combine instruction with amuse- 
ment, the useful with the entertaining. This Micro- 


scope, in brass, is mailed, postage paid, for $2 50; or 
with six beautiful mounted objects for $3 25; or with 
24 objects for $5 50. In hard rubber, for 50 cents in 
addition to above prices. Address, HENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre-street, New-York, 





NO MAGAZINE 
NuMBERs among its contributors such eminent names as 
those constituting the regular staff of writers for the 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
The Best American Writers 


Contribute regularly to its pages. HawTHorNne, Emer- 
son, LOWELL, LONGFELLOW, Hotmes, WHITTIER, and 
other distinguished writers, are represented in its col- 
umns. <A specimen number sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
Terms—$3 00 a year, postage paid by the publishers. 
Liberal reduction to clubs. Address 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
135 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


Sdbertisements, 


Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 

N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal- 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references. 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise to do, By living up to these requirements, we aim to 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
but to the advertisers themselves. 

TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 

FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. (14 lines in an inch). 

Seventy five cenis per line of space, for each insertion. 

One half column (74 lines), $50 each insertion. 

One whole column (148 lines), $95 each insertion. 





Doty’s Clothes Washers, 


The Proprietor would announce that he has got up a 
still better Clothes Washer, and has now located his 
headquarters at 19 Beekmansst., N. Y. 


As to his new ** PARAGON % Clothes Washer, 
read the following Report of the Agr’l Ed. N. Y. Tribune: 


East Yonkers, N. Y., ‘‘ Washing-day,” April 18, 1864, 


‘*FrrenD Dotry:—Your last improvement of your 
Washing Machine is a complete success. As it was be- 
fore, it was the first machine that I could ever get coun- 
tenanced. As it is now, all agree that it is more conve- 
nient, and washes more "clothes at once than the other. 
A little slim girl of ten years uses it; and an invalid lady, 
who has to sit down to work, can wash without fatigue. 
You have won blessings from all the women about this 
house, be assured of that. SOLON ROBINSON.” 


Send for New Circular to WM. M. DOTY, 
19 Beekman-st., New-York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 








SEWING-MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, New-York. 
“There is no better family machine than this made, as we 
have proved by five years’ use in our own family.” 
American Agriculturist, 


Busi Notices, One Dollar per line. 
German Edition, Zen cents per line ; $10 per column, 


SEE 
THE 


LONDON CLUB COFFEE. 


This Stanparp CoFFEE is prepared FroM THE BEST OLD 
JAVA, and has no connection with any of the adulterations 
drifting about the market. It is easily distinguished from 
all others by its remarkable fragrance, strength, and flavor. 
It has been tried and recommended by the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE HOME JOURNAL, 
THE EVANGELIST. 
THE METHODIST. 

Commended also by the CHRISTIAN ADvocaATE, by THE 
Baptist EXAMINER, by most of the leading Editors, and by 
the most respectable PHYSICIANS. Nearly all prominent 
Journalists and Professional men are using and commending 


THE LONDON CLUB COFFEE. 


“We have ourselves used this Coffee,” says the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT, “and have no hesitation in commending 
it as an agreeable, healthful, and every way reliable article, 

From Dr. Van Kleeck. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been using your Coffee in my family 

and ider it SUPERIOR to any I have met with. I find it 








“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ 





SETS OF DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


A few similar to those given as premiums, can be sup- 
plied from this office to those who desire them, at the low 
price of $6,50 sent by mail post-paid. 


Geo. A. Prince & Co.'s 


Melodeons, Harmoniums, & School Organs. 


Sale Agency, 543 Broadway, New-York. 
These are the only instruments which have the most 
valuable improvements, viz.: Divided Swell, Graduated 
Swell, and Basso Tenuto. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue and New Price List. 
CHAS. E. BACON, Sole Agent. 


Harder’s Threshing Machine. 


Persons intending to purchase a Threshing Machine, 
will do well to send for a Circular of the Premium Ma- 
chine, Manufactured by R. & M. HARDER, Cobles- 
kill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. See their advertisement m 
June No, of Agriculturist, 











Pyle’s Soap, Saleratus, and 
CREAM TARTAR, are the articles for housekeepers 
to buy in these times of high prices. They are put up 
full weight, and being pure, go much further in using. 
ALL GOOD GROCERS KEEP THEM. 





e would invite the Public’to examine J. P, HALE’S 

NEW $300 PIANO FORTES at No. 478 Broad- 
way, New-York. Itisseldom you find such decided and 
substantial improvements. He has overcome all the 
former difficulties, which will save the country trade a 
vast amount of trouble and expense for repairs, which 
always been a heavy tax on the public. 


$2 50. SEVEN OCTAVE $2 50. 
ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New, enlarged Scale Piano-Fortes, with latest improvements, 

Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
unusually low price. Ourinstruments received the highest 
award at the World’s Fair, and for five successive years at 
the American Institute. Warranted five years. Terms net 
Cash, Call or send for descriptive circular, 








to contain only the healthiest ingredients, together with a 
very unusual proportion of PURE JAva CoFFEE. Having 
recommended it extensively in my practice, I have heard but 
one opinion in its favorag a nutritious and healthy beverage, 
and well adapted to nervous temperaments, 
JAS, B. VAN KLEECK, M. D., 

Feb. 15, 1864. No. 160 Franklin-st., N. ¥ 

This coffee is put up for the trade in cases of 36 Ibs., 60 Ibs., 
and 100 Ibs. 

The price of the Club Coffee to the consumer ranges from 
24 to 35 cents. 


t@ To the Trade a Liberal Discount. 21 
TERMS—NET CASH. 


CHAS, H. LYON, Sole Agent. 
No, 48 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, FEMALE COLLEGE.— 
Thirty First year begins Sept. 8th. Educational advan- 
tages unsurpassed, location remarkably health 
very low. The best pees to educate your daugh 
for Catalogue to W. P. KERR, Granville, Ohio, 


A’, ELEGANT TWO HORSE CARRYALL, to 
hold four persons, for sale. Is almost new, well built, 
penely guniah ed, and admirably adapted to country use, 


Price 
Address E. T. PHILLIPS, 
Piainfield, N. ‘J. 


MPHOROUGH BRED ALDERNEY BULL FOR 
SALE or exchange by GEO, G. IDE, Clarement, N. H. 


ue INDISPENSABLE NEW HAND BOOK. 
HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO BEHA 


HOW TO TALK, HOW TO DO BUSI ESS. 


In one Rendeome volume of 600 pages, 15mo, Sent by first 
ee , Agents wanted. Please address all orders to 


ELLS, No. 889 Broadway, New-York. 
Italian Queen Bees. 
Forsaleby L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, Oxford, O. 


Be Merry and Wise. 
ALL THE GIRLS AND BOYS 


Like MERRY’S MUSEUM, their oldest and best Magazine, 
Vol, XLVIII commences July ist. Filled with Stories, Pic- 
tures, History, Instructive Articles, Puzzies by Aunt Sue, 
&c,, &t. PRIZES MONTHLY FOR SOLVING PROBLEMS. Beau- 
tiful Gold Merry Badge for Premium. Fine Steel engraved 
Portrait of Hiram Hatchet in Jan. No., $layear. Single 
copies 10 centa, Address J, N. STEARNS, 

111 Fulton-st,, New-York City, 





bi charnes 
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IMPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS OF MOWING MACHINES. 





—= 


The demand for the Union Mowing Machine has increased 
so rapidly for the last three years that the Union Mowing 
Machine Co. find itimpossible to supply the great demand 
for the Machine, and have decided to grant licenses to manu- 
facture and sell the Machine in all the States and Territories 
west of New-York, and south of Virginia, including the 
western parts of the States of Virginia and Pennsylvauia. 








THE UNION MOWER. 





Any person desirous of obtaining the exclusive license to 
manufacture and sell the Union Mower in any of the coun. 
ties, States or Territories, as above indicated, can obtain de- 
scriptive pamphlets of the Machine, together with any other 
necessary information by addressing 

UNION MOWING MACHINE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 











Albums for the Army 
OUR NEW POCKET ALBUM, 
for sixteen pictures, and sold at 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
is the cheapest and best Pocket Album ever offered to the 
public, 
Sent by mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of Seven- 
ty-five Cents. 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 


Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


All the celebrated new varieties of Straw- 


“ AGRICUL- 





berries, including the Great 
TURIST,” for sale at the Brooklyn Nurser- 
ies. Send for my New Descriptive Catalogue, 
A. 8. FULLER, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FREE TO ALL, 





Italian Queen Bees. 


From the Apiary of Dzierzon, which, at the last European 
Bee Convention, was unanimously declared to be the ONLY 
apiary in Europe from which RELIABLY PURE stock could be 
obtained. As I have an entire apiary of this stock, bred 
carefully for upware of four years, and shall TEST and GUAR- 
ANTEE the PURITY, FERTILITY and safe delivery of queens, 
when sold, purchasers may RELY upon them, 

A limited number of these Queens will be supplied this 
season at $10 each. Orders will be filled in strict rotation 
with their reception. Circulars sent on receipt of a 2 cent 
stamp. RICHARD COLVIN, Baltimore, Md. 


Maine State Bee Hive. 
R. 8S. TORRY, Bangor, Me. 


State, County, Town and_ Individual rights 
Pamphlets sent on receipt of two 3-cent P. O. 


ANDSOME DEVON DURHAM BULL FOR 
SALE. 4 years old. Price $100. 
E. T. PHILLIPS, 


Address 
Plainfield, N. J. 


NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 
Tallow, Lard, Bacon, Pork, Beef 


GENERAL WESTERN PRODUCE. 


The undersigned pay their particular attention to the sale 
of the above articles, and 
Consignments sent to them will be 


PROMPTLY DISPOSED OF 
QUICK RETURNS MADE 


on very advantageous terms. We issue a WEEKLY PRICE 
CURRENT of the above articles, which we mail gratis to 
those sending their address, 
ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS, 
82 Water-st., New-York City. 





for sale. 
stamps, 











ORDERS for Trembley’s Union Strawberry Plants receiy- 
ed by Mr. TREMBLEY only, 134 Maiden Lane, New-York. 








Thorough B: 


re hire and Devon Bulls and Heifers for 
sale by A. M, T. 


WELL, Madison, Morris County, N. J. 


d A 





Farmers, Countrymen, and 
Country Merchants 


L Can send their 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Tallow, Beans, 
Hops, Flax, Cotton, Flour, Grain, Meal, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Furs, Skins, 
Poultry, Game, Provisions, Seeds, 
Sorghum, Wool, Potash, Tobac- 
co, Oils, and other produce to 
< ; + + 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
323 Washington-street, New-York. 
Near Erie Rail Road Depot. 
To be sold at the highest market price. Every shipper to 
him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of the 
New: York Market free 


CHARLES W.IDELL, 
FRUIT AND GENERAL PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


70 & 71 Broad Avenue, West Washington Market, New-York, 
Farmer's Produce of all kinds, Green, Dried and Canned 
Fruits, Maple Sugar and Syrup, Pork, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, 
Game, &¢. 
Particular attention paid to Fruit. Consignments solicited, 








SHEEP WASH TOBACCO. 
wit not injure the most delicate animal. 
KILLS TICKS ON SHEEP. 
CURES SCAB ON SHEEP. 
Kills Vermin on Animals and Birds, 
Cures all Skin Diseases on Animals. 
Kills Bugs on Roses, Lice on House Plants. 
Kills Canker Worm on Apple Trees, 
Kills Bedbugs and Water Roaches. 
Kills all Vermin that infest GRAPE and CRAN- 
BERRY Vines. 
ONE POUND of this Extract will make 
16 GALLONS OF WASH. 
For sale by all druggists, and at country and agri- 
cultural stores, pa 
Price 75 cents per pound, A liberal discount to 
the ‘lrade, and large purchasers. 
Orders promptly sent by express. 
JAS, F, LEVIN, 
Agent South Down Jompany, 
23 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
R. H. ALLEN, & CO., Agricultural Warehouse 
189 & 191 Water street, New-York. 
DUDLEY & STAFFORD, Druggists, 
69 Beekman street, New-York. 


Lalors’s Sheep & Lamb 


JAQUES’ PURE EXTRACT OF 
TOBACCO, 








~~ 
Pa —™ wT 
Dipping Composition, 

Cures Scans, TicKs and LicE on SHEEP or CATTLE, adds 
over a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its quality, and 
adds tothe general health of the sheep, without danger 
from taking cold. 

For particulars apply to 
“ LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 

Agents wanted for every State. 
Also for sale, wholesale and retail by 
H. B. LANE, 151 Nassau-st., New-York. 


Steel Composition Bells. 


THE AMERICAN BELL COMPANY. 
(Oftice No, 91 Liberty-street, New-York.) 
Are the only manufacturers of this descrip- 
: tion of Bell, either in this country 
or in Europe—the combining of 
certain metals, and the process 
of manufacturing the same being 
the discovery of the President 
of the Company. These Bells 
we can commend with great con- 
fidence to the public, for their 
cheapness and quality of tone. 
, We furnish a 500 Ib, bell with all 
the necessary appointments—in 
cluding Harrison’s patent- 
ed Self-acting Rotary, for 
$125, and one of 1 lbs. 
th like appointments, for 
Fat the price for the 

i i ells being 20c. per pound, 

: and that of the hangings 

of the first, $25, and those of the latter $44. Our circulars 

containing full details, will be forwarded free of charge to 
a'l parties desiring the same. 


FIREWORKS. 


Excelsior Fireworks, Flags and Lanterns. 
Depot, No.9 Dey-st., near Broadway, New-York. Public 
and -priyate exhibitions, 
& SCHOFIELD 


{Dey-st. New-York 
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S, B, CON OVER, 


Commission Suton, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST. 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce 
tefers to the E ditor of the American Agriculturist, 


FISK &«& HATOCORBR, 
No. 38 Wall-st., New-York City. 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Government and other Se- 
curities, Orders from the Country for pur- 
chase of Government Bonds, ete., attend- 
ed to WITH CARE and Promptness, 

pa 7°30 U. 8S. Treasury Notes converted 
into U. S. G per cent. Bonds of 1881, on 
favorable terms. 


OFFICE OF 
VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 

NO. 44 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


We are prepared to convert ~ U.S. 7 3-10 TREASURY 
NOTES into the 6 PER CENT. BONDS of 1881, with 
promptness and on favor: abic terms, 

Also, BUY and SELL at market rates all kinds of Goy- 
ernment er including 
- S. 5°20 Bonds. 

1. S. 7 3-10 Treasury No 
-S. 12 mos. Certific ton of Indebtedness, 
















er 
S. Quarte rm : 
S. 2 Year 5 per cent. Le gal ‘Tender Notes. 
s. ° bei, cents, Coupon and Registered, 


a ment ot 
z 
i~7 
a 
«a 


MATURING CERTIFICATES — OF INDEBTEDNESS 
collected or purchased, 


U. S&S. 5 PER CENT. 10-40 BONDS. 


We keep on hand for immediate delivery an assortment 
of BONDS of this NEW LOAN, 


VERMILYE & CO. 


Life Insurance. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO., 
No. 31 NASSAU STREET,—after Jan. 1, 1865, 
No. 156 & 158 BROADWAY, 

(Opposite the Post Office,) NEW YORK. 

Cash Capital and Accumula- 

tion, over - $1,7 Ho. 000 
Claims Paid, 900,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 700,000 

This Company has the following advantages over others: 

It isa Stock and Mutual combined—giving satety of man- 
agement and large profits to the insured. Dividends seven- 
eighths of protits every three years. 

Dividends can be used to increase the amount Insured or 
pay Premiums, Policies in force for five years are incontest- 
ible on ground of error in the application, except as to age. 

Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quar- 
terly when the policy is for life and the annual premium 
amounts to $40 or over. From forty to fifty per cent. may 
be paid by notes. 

Persons insured may visit Europe in first-class vessels, 
without extra charge, at all seasons of the year. 

Agencies for this Company are established in all the prin- 
cipal cities, where application can be made for all necessary 
information. HENRY STOKES, Pres’t. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary, J. L. HaAusry, Ass’t Secretary. 
S. N. Sreppins, Actuary, ABRAM DuBors, M.D., Med, Ex. 














Removal, 

C. M. SAXTON, Agricultur: ¥ Book Publisher, has removed 
to No. 5 Barcilaysst.. w-York, where he will be 
happy to see his friends and customers, 

SEND FOR CATALO Gus. 
Cc. M. SAXTON, 


Address 
5 Barclay-st., New-York. 





66 J NDISPENSABLE. » No Correspondent, Gen- 
tleman, Lady, Public Speaker, Teacher,nor Man of 
Bus op should ke without - pha d Hand-Book. HOW TO 
WRITE: HOW TO TALK; BEHAVE, and HOW 
tO Do BUSINESS. A handy seh of 600 pages, for ready 
reference, Sent by first post, jor $2. Agents wanted, i 
address’ FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, New-York. 


Woods Botanical Series. 


These standard text books have been re-written through- 
out, and are now the most complete, practical and popular 
before the public. THE ANNUAL SALE IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ALL OTHERS COMBINED, Woop’s OBJECT LESSONS IN 
Borany, $1.25. Woop’s New Ciass Book OF BOTANY $3.00, 

The OLD CLAss Book for so many years the standard in 
Its department is still pobinnee. Price $2, 

BARNES & B _ Educational Publisher. 
1, 53 & 55 John-st., New York. 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Allof 
these books may be procured in making up a library. We 
indicate our opinion of their value by one or more Stars.] 
These prices are only good for orders sent previously to Au- 
gust 1st. ° 
American Bird F ancier $n coh oseneigns occ edescsercees 


American Farmer's Encyclopedia,.... .. 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. . 





















Allen on the Culture of the Grape ..........ccccee.ce ee 25 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm 300K. 1 2 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals... 1222727277272"! 1 00 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture. ...* Bea teickcivie tReet 1 50 
Barry’ miMiait GARIAI MOMs ono cs oes hecccee 1 50 
sement’s Poulterer’s C Jompanion.. 2 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Ly eee ee: Ae 50 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual......... 2.0002. : vi) 
Bridge man’s Young Gardener's Assistant..............06 1% 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor...............06 5 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide........ aes i) 
Brandt's Age of Horses (English and German)... 50 
Breck’s Book of OO a ee Ae - 1% 
Browne's Anierican Poultry Yard........... - 1B 
Buist's American Flower Garden Directory oe 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Garde ner Sig ae Dare eee -- 100 
Burr's Vegetables of America. APO: Ser nae 50 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower’ ronide. rae ae ve) 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Book....*. aterese 
COIR VOCOrINBIIAN so ccccaccocccedhesacscee 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. 
Dadd's (Geo, H.) American Cattle Doctor 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers........... 1 
Downing s Cottage Residences ig ORO yout 2 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit ‘Trees of America....***,..." 2.00 
Eastwood on the Cranberry. ...*.....:cs.sseseccesceeenes 60 
suples ment of Women—By Virginia’ PORT. 366? iscee 150 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ......ccceceeeees 
Fessenden's American Kitchen Gergees pakesewde ene 25 
Fessenden’s Complete Far’ mer and Gardener..........- 150 
rene s Paral DEAinage:. ...*..sciecasecsseccsesssasisees 135 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear inti Spamicesiabudeansseeeec 12 
AGT eee Sle adascees sens cadee 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses. ...**.. 1.10... scscscsesece 2 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming *: Be a aain chien 06 2 00 
Fuller's Grape Culturist...... **®*. 2... ...ccccessssece saiee Rae 
Fuller’s Strawberry Cultarist.. sn eehdind ekCaneees 15 
Goodale’s Principles of cae xt ee ee 1 00 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol..***., 2 50 
Fa PIO Wir INNER POW, «5s ccasacecds no cbseessiiecscoecae 1 
Guenan On MAGn COWS. «a. 65s <<ns Orss0depsees egtascesces-- 
Hall’s (Miss) American Cookery. .......ccccccccccccccece 1 3 
Haraszthy Grape Culture &C, ...... .....ccscce.---00e 5 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain.....** 3 50 
do. do, do. o. colored plates. #* 450 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers....*** abdbsebsnnpareag..2 en 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun........cceeceeees we 25 
Johnson on Manures ap Rodis aotas ae 
Kemp’s Landscape G: BPA GMUEY co ees: Moke sodeo ts ti oe 2 
Langstroth on the hang 2 Bee PF >, cccssnamecen ds aoe 
Loudon’s (Downing’s) Ladies’ Flower Garden. 1 
Leuchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses.............. 1 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry ...........eceeeees aE 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses .........-cseseereceresee 


Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson | and C. L. Flint. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 
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Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse ewolle Be Biases La 
McMahon s American Gardener... .*........0 .....e605 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy...........06 oa. Yee 
Miles on the Horse’s foot...... gteteeteeseee gee 
Mistakes of Educated Men.. Datse¢ swaeene ‘ 
My Farm at Edgewood.. ¥¥ ‘ | 
National Almanac and Annual Record... .**......- 1 
Norton’s Scientitic Agriculture ......... 16. cseeees 5 
Our Farm of Four Acres.. (paper 30c.) bound....* 50 
Onion CalGare ....°°%. .cccssiceccescccseces coco ee.) 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture ..........000 socccccsccess D 
Parsons on the Rose .... eee ae Sr oe 1 25 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land CMM e as acccuceiscscocsees e 50 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves -- 150 
Phin’s Grape Culture pepe deaeas ips qamgegineec aves sed tgieo eee 
| eae 8 Mysteries of Bee Keeping EN cee 1 50 
fandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... ..... 1 00 
Ih ind’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden... .**. 3 00 
Richardson On the Dog. ..........cccescecccecserese ae 50 
Richardson on the Hog ..... SAGE ee 25 
Robins’ Produce and Ready Reckoner. ve ciceeeereece vb) 
Skillful Housewite ee 30 
Smnith’s Li undscape Gardening. Natoeds 123 
Spencer's Education of Children**,. 125 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book.... ..-.....-. 1 25 
Ten Acres Enough.. .............- 13 
Tobacco Culture ...*** ES: RR Ree yt ee 25 
Todd’s (S, E.) Young Farmer’s Manual....** 15 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs. ..* ... 25 
Turner *s Cotton Planter’s Manual.. 1% 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages........ 3 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens......... 13 
Watson’s American Home Garden. 2 00 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making)............ 150 
Yale College Agricultural Lectures ...............00.+- 50 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse .......00.... seeseeee - 150 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle LEN eeceneCesesRhandee, soctee’ 150 
Youatt on the Hog....*........ ‘ vis) 
Youatt on Sheep ............-.+ vi) 
Youmans’ Chemistry....*.......... - 13 
Youmans’ Household Science "1 /*##* 150 
re cf 
Cc. M. SAXTON, 
& Barclay-st., New-York, 
PUBLISHES THE 
{RICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
AMERICAN S$ ' 
Price One Dollar per Year. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN. 

C. M. S., Publishes RANDALL’S Youatt on the Horse, $1 50 
RANDALL'S Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry...... ins 
bes EN oaths tp dk 5s wa ealpieg ane oF Sh se 50 

Thomas's American Fruit Culturist........ - 150 
Barry’s Fruit Culturist..........ccccc-sscoee -150 
Phin's Open Air Grape Culture............. 138 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture....... 100 
Saxton’s Manual of Tobacco Culture... qn ae 
Fuller on Strawhberry............+-seees La 
Faller’s Grape Calturist...........ccccccccccccses 13 
Gunn’s Domestic Medicine... _ .......+..++ 25 os ; 350 


Address C. M. SAXTON, 
New-York, 


XHE PRINTER'S DEVIL, a handsome illus- 
trated, literary, family Journal, will sent six 
months on trial to ays new subscriber, for the nominal price 


Books sent free of postage. 





of 25 cents. §#" We wish to fie all an opportunity to see 
the te paper, feeling sure they wil 5 peo ome ne regular s — 


PED Falvon-st, New-York, 











THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD, 


A COMPLETE TREATISE ON THE BREEDING, MANAGEMENT 
AND DISEASES OF SHERP. 


By Hon. Henry 8. Randall, LL. D., 


Author of “Sheep Husbandry in the South,” “Fine Wool 
Sheep Husbandry,” &c., &€c. 


PUBLISHED BY BD. D. T. MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TuIs work, first published last fall, has already reached its 
Nineteenth Edition, and the demand has thus far been extra- 
ordinary. A new and revised edition is now ready, and 
others will follow in such rapid succession that all orders 
can hereafter be filled promptly. No volume on any branch 
of Agriculture or husbandry ever had so rapid a sale or gave 
such universal satisfaction, The work is a timely one, and 
unquestionably THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE TREATISE ON 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY EVER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. It is 
cordially welcomed and highly approved by both Press and 
People. Witness the following extracts from a few of the 
numerous Reviews and Letters the work has elicited : 


Opinions of PRESS and PEOPLE. 


From the New England Farmer, Boston. 

THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD—Is « work that has long been 
needed by our people. It should be in the hand and head 
of every person owning sheep. 

From the Country Gentlemen and Cultivator. 
Asa whole, this book is unquestionably in advance of any- 
thing of the kind now before the public. 
From Hon. I. Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture. 

I beg to thank yon for the very interesting work, “ The 
Practical Shepherd.” It was much neded, and fully supplies 
the wants of the farmer. 


From the Maine Farmer. 
The name of the author, Hon. H. 8. RANDALL, is a guaran- 
tee of its completeness and reliability. 
From Col, B, P. Johnson, Sec’y N. Y. State Ag’l Society. 
It is the best practical Sheep Book, wy think, ever published 
and does great credit to Dr. RANDAL 
From the New-York pam 


Tn this volume the author has exhausted the subject, and 

iven all that is necessary for any farmer to know about se- 

ecting, breeding, — a general management of sheep, in 
health or sickness, eartily commend this work to all 
who wish for a coke and thorough treatise on sheep hus- 
bandry. 


From the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr, RANDALL has made the very best book extant on Amer- 
ican Sheep Husbandry. 
From C. L. Flint, Sec’y Mass. Board of Agriculture. 


I have devoted all me leisure moments-to a perusal of 
the work, and congratulate author and publisher on what 
appears to me to be a complete success, 


From the Ohio Farmer. 


The reputation of the author, who ranks as the authority 
in this country upon all that pertains to the breeding ana 
management of sheep—will induce a large and continued 
demand for “The Practical Shepherd,” 


From J. H. Klippart, Sec’y Ohio State Board of Ag’e. 


I shall with great pleasure recommend the “ Practical 
Shepherd” as being | the great American work, if not really 
the best work in the English language on the subject. 


From the Scientific American, New-York. 


It is vastly important that those —_ raise sheep should 
obtain all the information possible how best to manage 
their flocks, and we unhesitatingly recommend the “ Practical 
Shepherd” ‘asthe most interesting and reliable work on the 
subject extant, 


(a THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD is sold only by Agents and 
the Publisher. It comprises 454 large duodecimo pages, and 
is printed, illustrated and bound in superior style. Price, 
$1.50. Sample copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, 
Editor Rural New-Yorker, Rochester, N. Y, 


MOORE’S RUBAL NEW-YORKER.-—- 
The second half of Volume XV of this valuable and im- 
mensely popular AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL, LITER- 
ARY and FAMILY WEEKLY commences July 2—a good time 
to subscribe. The Rupa. is known and admired in all sec- 
tions (outside of Rebeldom) from Maine to Minnesota and 
Canada to California. It comprises over a dozen distinct de- 
partments, including Agriculture, Horticulture, Sheep Hus- 
bandry, Domestic Economy, Literature, News, &c., &c., and 
employs THE BEST TALENT. Among its Editors and Con- 
tributors are Hon, H.S. RANDALL, author of “The Practical 
Shepherd,” &c., who conducts the department devoted to 
Sheep Husbandry, and P, Barry, Esq., author of “ The 
Fruit Garden,” and former editor of the Horticulturist, who 
ably treats upon Horticultural affairs, Indeed (as the N, E, 
Farmer said years ago,) THE RuRAL is like a honey-comb, 
having sweets in every cell. Taste and see. Terms, only 
$2.50 a year—less to clubs. Two specimens sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of ten cents. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y 
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wd ANOTHER NEW MAP 
ALL READY FOR AGENTS ; 


C@LORED, TO SHOW 
Our Country as Traitors and Tyrants would Have it: 
OR, MAP OF THE 


| Dis-United States. 
A MILITARY MAP, 


Giving all States and Territories on the same scale, 
including the New TERRITORY OF MONTANA, dividing our 
country into 

CONFEDERATE STATES, 
ATLANTIC STATES, 
INTERIOR STATES, 
PACIFIC STATES. 

Three engravings illustrate the British Lion smiling satis- 
faction in Canada—Louis Napoleon in Mexico flaunting the 
French Flag and crowning Maximilian—a Bust of Calhoun, 
with a Rattlesnake and Palmetto in South Carolina. 


S@"Sold separately at 25 cents ; or,sold on one great sheet 
with still another New Map, called Our CouNnTRY as “IT 
MusT AND SHALL BE PRESERVED,” at 35 cents,in sheets. 

The fact that this new work is the strongest argument for 
the Union that can be presented, that it is a good Military 
Map of the United States, and that it will be the best Presi- 
dential Campaign Map that can be made, will, we believe, 
give it a demand unsurpassed by any before published, 

No business with a few dollars capital pays better than the 
sale of H. H. Lloyd & Co's. “new and popular Maps and 
Charts to suit the Times.” The demand is immense and con- 
stantly increasing. The new Map, colored to show “The 
Rebellion as it was and is,” with Battle Fields marked, price 
$0 cents, “Mammoth colored Equestrian Portait of Gen. 
Grant at the head of his staff,” 30 cents, “The Stations,” 30 
cents, “ Prince of Peace,” 30 cents, “Great County colored 
Map of our whole Country,” sheets 50c, mounted $1 25, are 
only a few of the attractive works on their list. Samples 
mailed paid at these prices. Our $3 and $6 sample packages 
by mail or express, and our $10 and $20 sample packages by 
express, sent at the lowest wholesale prices, on receipt of 
the money, with price list, instructions, etc. will find a 
promptand satisfactory sale. Single copies sent by mail on 
receipt of the price. 


The AGRICULTURIST for February, 1864, page 37, has the 
follewing : 

“War Maps.—We have received from H. H. 
Lloyd & Co., several very good maps, among them one 
which shows at a glance, and in an interesting form, the 
progress of the war, the original and the present territory 
occupied by the rebels, the battle fields, etc, Note that 
this is H. H. Lloyd & Co., 21 John-st,—a prompt and 
responsible House, we have every reason to believe,” 





Many LADIES and BOYS find the sale of our works 
by subscription a very pleasant and profitable business, 
g@™ Send for our new PRICE LIST and Circular. 
Address 
H. H. LLOYD & CO. 
Map and Chart Publishers, 
21 John street, N. Y. 








For sale by the Adams Press Co., 26 Ann-st., New-York. 
Circular free. Specimen Sheets, ten cents, 





Remember, and Tell Your Friends. 


We send, post-paid, 120 sheets Note paper and 200 Envelopes, 
or 96 sheets and 100 envelopes, or 72 sheets and 75 envelopes, 
or 60 sheets and 100 envelopes, for ONE DOLLAR. 

CLAREMONT "G. CO., Claremont, N. H. 





“THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE,” 


A new System of enysognewsy. Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complex- 
ion, with all “Signs of Character, and How to Read Them,” in 


The Phrenological Journal 
And Life Illustrated, 8. R. WELLS, Editor. 
= den ae ig & ee ne Baten, 


PHYSIOLOGY, functions of the Body, Heart, Lungs, 
Stomach, Bones, Muscles, Nervous System—their “ Uses 


and Abuses. 

PHRENOLOGY, the Temperaments, and Man's Intel- 
lectual, Social and Moral Nature, and How to Improve 
it. Also Choice of Pursuits. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, with the “Signs oF CHARACTER, 
AND How To Reap THeEm.” on scientific principles, 
PSYCHOLOGY, or the “Science of the Soul,” Man's rela- 

tions not only to this life, but the life to come, explained 
on principles in perfect harmony with Revelation and 
Christianity. 
A new volume, the 40th, commences this JuNE, 1864, 
Published monthly, in quarto form, at $2.00 a year. Sam- 


ples, by first only 20 cents. Please address 
i FOWLER pi WELLS, 889 Broadway, New-York; 





st 1) to $100 per Week !—AGENTS 
e wanted to take orders for the “Acknowledged 
Standard” HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN REBELLION, 
by O. J. Victor, endorsed bythe President, Cabinet, Gov- 
ernors, Bancroft the Historian, &c. Vous. I anp II Now 
Reapy. Also to take orders for Victor's HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN CONSPIRACIES, from 1760 to 1860, for the 
Incidents and Anecdotes of the War, and foran EXCELLENT 
ENGRAVING OF GEN. GRANT. Send for Circular of terms, &c, 
Address EDWD. F. HOVEY, 18 Spruce-st., New-York. 


TE ACRES ENOUGH, 


oR, 
HOW A SMALL FARM MAY BE MADE TO SUPPORT 
A LARGE FAMILY, 





1 vol. 12mo, paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 
For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers generally, or 
mailed free, on receipt of price, by 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
22 Broadway, New-York. 


HE BEST BOOK TO KEEP, OR TO SELL.-— 
Agents and Newsmen will find a pooay sale for HOW 
TO WRITE; HOW TO TALK; HOW TO BEHAVE 
and HOW TO DOBUSINESS. Complete in one large gilt 
volume. Sent by first post, for $2. Agents wanted! Please 
address FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New-York 











Home Songs of the War. 


American Marseillaise. Elsner. 30. 
“Under our flag beat the long call once more.” 

Our Volunteers. Song and Chorus. Baumbach. 30. 

Softly now, tenderly lift him with care. 30. 
Inscribed to the Mothers, Wives and Sisters of the 

Slain in Battle. 

From the red battle-field. Quartet. Barker. 30. 
“Silently, tenderly, mournfully home.” 

A Hero is Fallen. King. 30. 

Emancipation. Song and Chorus, 30. 
“In this land of the free, not a slave shall there be, 

As a cause for rebellion or treason.” 

Mother when the war is over. Turner. 30. 
Song and Chorus, 

The Drummer Boy’s March. Winner. 30. 

Copies of the above new and popular sheet music sent 


post-paid on receipt of the price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





ESTEYS COTTAGE ORGANS 


PATENT IMPROVEMENTS, 
Found inno others, giving wonderful Force and Sweet- 
ness of tone. Also Pianos and Melodeons, Send for a cir- 
cular. GEORGE G. SAXE, 87 Park Row, New-York. 


8. D. & H. W. Smith’s 
AMERICAN ORGANS 


AND 
Melodeons. 


The subscriber takes pleasure in calling attention to these 
beautiful instruments with the most perfect assurance of 
their superiority in fullness and perfectness of tone, and pos- 
sessing the power, sweetness, and advantages of the large 
Church Organ, combined in a small and elegant piece of fur- 
niture; and for the Parlor, Church, Lecture or 

ge m, they have_ no equals, 
larg. Liberal areanboncata iets ane Declee Cire 
e rangements made w e: - 
clusive territory. Address all orders, tetainceagiiaa 
SIBERIA OTT, 


748 Broadway, New-York. 


The Boardman, Gray & Co., 
PIANO FORTES. 


The subscriber, late a member of this firm, has located his 
office at 148 Broadway, New-York City, with full 
arrangements to ye ee superior instruments at the 
very lowest prices, olesale and Retail. Send for 
Circulars and address all orders, IA OTT, 

748 Broadway, New-York. 


PIANO STOOLS. 

Abbott’s Bron Column too’ 
The best, neatest,and cheapest Pe ta onl 
w Stools, all kinds. Sole agency. The trade sup- 
plied. Address all orders, SIBERIA OTT, 

748 Broadway, New-York. 


CHRONOMETER WATCHES. 
Fasoldt’s Patent Isoch 1 . 
nometers.—The best time-keepers in tho wa Winer 
ary a minute inayear. Sole Agent. Trade su plied. Send 
SIBERIA OTT, 








Vv: 
for Circulars and address orders, 
748 Broadway, New-York, 
WHOLESALE AGENCY. 


Address SIBERIA OTT, 748 Broadway, New-York. 





MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGAN. 








oe ig IS THE 


UNIVERSAL OPINION t 
OF 
THE MUSICAL PROFESSION,” 


Says Mr. Fry, the distinguished Musical Critic of The New 
York Tribune, “that Messrs, Mason & HAMLIN have suc- 
ceeded in making a better small instrument ” than any other 
of the Organ kind ; “that no such mechanical works of the 
kind can be found in Europe.” 


“THE CABINET ORGAN,” 


Writes Mr. NicHoLson, the able critic of The New York 
World, “is quite as great an improvement upon the Melo- 
deon, introduced some twenty years since, and its successor, 
the Harmonium, as a Concert Grand Piano of to-day is over 
the imperfect Pianos in vogue a quarter of a century since.” 


. IT Is 
“TRULY A CHARMING INSTRUMENT,” 


Writes Mr. GOTTSCHALK, the eminent Pianist (who has test- 
ed it thoroughly by use in his Concerts), “ worthy of the high 
praise it has received, and 


Sure to find its way 


INTO 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD OF TASTE AND REFINEMENT, 


Which can possibly afford its moderate expense.” 
“It is,” writes Rev. Dr. Prime, in the New York Observer, 


“A GLORIOUS INSTRUMENT 
FOR 


THE TEMPLE SERVICE, 


So readily secured as to be available for any congregation, 
and so effective and beautiful as to meet the desires of the 
most refined and fastidious.” 


“AS COMPARED WITH 
MELODEONS, HARMONIUMS, etc.. 
THE CABINET ORGAN IS 


CERTAINLY SUPERIOR 


In quality and volume of tone, while its power of expression 
can hardly be too highly praised,” writes Mr, WILLIAM Ma- 
son, the well-known Pianist, adding that “the instruments 
are really so excellent that there can hardly be much dif- 
ference of opinion about them.” 


These instruments “ represent 
THE HIGHEST ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INDUSTRY 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT,” 


Says The Boston Advertiser, adding, “This is not only our 
opinion, but the é 


UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF THE ORGANISTS 
And Musicians who have examined these Organs, and often 
submitted them to long and severe tests,” 


Warerooms—No, 274 WASHINGTON-ST., BOsTON, MAss.: 
No. 7 MERCER-sT,, NEw-YorK. 





MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 
MASON BROTHERS, New Yor 
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GUITA 1 PEROMA “CEMENT ROOFING 


1s Fire and Waterproof, and can be applied by any laborer. 
It costs about one-third as much as tin, and is more durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT 

As applied to leaky roofs of - <maes, will render them per- 
fectly: water-tight. It is put up ready pe repared for use, 
This paint is particularly icone for painting Out-houses, 
Barns, Fences, &c., 

These materials have been tested on more than twelve 
thousand roofs during the past six year oa 

Full descriptive a furnished b 

OSLEY MANUFACT RIN 


(Sole Saaaiatareta) 78 William-st., Rew¥ork, 








Has been before the public for three years, and is the only 
entirely reliable machine in existence. It is a squeezing ma- 
chine, operated by a balance-wheel and crank, and possesses 
the only means by which speed and power can be obtained 
with little labor. It is constructed on_ strictly mechanical 

rinciples; is simple, strongly made in all its parts, not lia- 
bie to get out of order, will not injure the finest clothing, 
and saves two-thirds the labor and time required in hand- 

washing. It is intended to be of permanent utility in the 
household, taking rank with the Sewing Machine, is not got 
up with the view of selling State or County i i in 
order to insure completeness of construction in kee with 
its superior merits in other respects, it is —— og . by the 
subscribers.— Manufacturing rights are not for si 

The Nonpareil has been in constant use in the i of Mr. 
Judd, the proprietor of this Journal, and in that of Mr. Munn, 
proprietor of the Scientific American, since 1861, 

Prices—No. 1, $14; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $22. 

No. 2 and No. 3 Machines, geared to run three turns of the 
crank to one turn of the hand (150 and 50 turns a minute). 
$3 50 additional. Power Machines, for Hospital and Hot el 

urposes, with co and Counter-shafting complete, 

100, $125, and $200 eac 

ta" Send for free Circular to 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 184 Water-street, New-York. 











Putnam Clothes Wringer! 


IT IS THE ONLY RELIABLE 
SELF-ADJUSTING WRINGER. 


NO WOOD-WORK TO SWELL OR SPLIT. 
NO THUMB-SCREWS TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 

WARRANTED WITH OR WITHOUT COG-WHEELS 

It took the FIRST PREMIUM at Fifty-seven State and 
County Fairs in 1868, and is, without an exception, the best 
Wringer ever made. 

Patented in the United States, England, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia, Agents wanted in eyery town and in all parts o 
the world. 


No. 2, $6 50. No. i, $7 50. 
No. A, $9 50. 
Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by the 
Putnam Manufacturing Company, 
NO. 18 PLATT STREET, NEW YORE, 
—AND— 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

S. C. NORTHROP, Agent. 


WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS, VIZ: 
That Iron well galvanized WILL NOT RUST; 
That a simple machine is BETTER than a complicated one ; 
That a WRINGER SHOULD BE SELF-ADJUSTING, DURABLE, 
and EFFICIENT; 
That Thumb Screws and Fastenings cause DELAY and 


No. F, $8 50. 


TROUBLE to regulate and keep in order; . 
That wood soaked in hot water wILL swell, shrink and 
split ; 


That wood bearings for the shaft to run in WILL wear out ; 

That the PUTNAM WRINGER, with or without Cog- 
wheels, WILL NOT TEAR the clothes; 

That Cog-wheel regulators ARE NOT ESSENTIAL; 

That the PUTNAM WRINGER has ail the advantages, 
and not one of the disadvantages above-named; 

That all who have tested it, pronounce it the best Wringer 
ever yet made; 

That it will wring a Thread or a Bed Quilt wrru0ouT 
ALTERATION. 


« 





} 


WASHING DAY 
IN THE DARK AGES! 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS EVERYWHERE 


IF you don’t want your clothes twisted and wrenched, and 
pulled to pieces by the above old-fashioned BACK-BREAK- 
ING, WRIST-STRAINING and CLOTHES-DESTROYING process 
of washing and wringing, go before next washing-day and 
buy one of the best LABOR-SAVING, CLOTHES-SAVING, HEALTH- 
SAVING, TIME-SAVING, and MONEY-SAVING inventions of the 


age, 
THE 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 





Cae 


ECOG ‘WHEELS 


ee: ry 
ze 


63,818 SOLD IN 1863! 


46,514 sold in the first five months of 1864. 








PRICES. 
SIZE OF ROLLS. 
No. bee Diameter. 
1 Large Family Wringer, 618 
1 edium 
‘Medium Family “ 10, 50 
234. Small be " 7.50 
8. Small - 64 6.50. 
8. Large Hotel bee E 
. Med, Laundry _ 20 
Large “ “ 30 





Nos, 18 and 22 to run by Steam or Hand. Pullies, $4 per welt 
Nos. 24 and 3 have Rolls sosmall that cogs can not be 
used, All others are 


WARRANTED. 


On receipt of the price, from places where no one is selling, 
we will send the U. C. W., FREE OF EXPENSE, 


In reply to the question, “ How Lon@ wILt 1T Last?” 
we can onlysay, “Aslong asa wash-tub, cooking-stove, or 
any other family utensil.” See testimony of OkanaE Jupp. 


“We think the machine much more than PAYS FOR IT- 
SELF EVERY YEAR in the saving of garments! We con- 
sider it important that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, oth- 
erwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the roll- 
ers upon the crank-shaft slip and tear the clothes, or the 
rubber break loose from the shaft. Our own is one of the 
first made, and it is as GOOD AS NEW after nearly FOUR 
YEARS’ CONSTANT USE.” 





They are for sale in nearly every town in the country. 
Wherever they are not already introduced we want a 


GOOD CANVASSER. 


The EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF SALE will be 
guaranteed to the first responsible applicant for the territo- 
ry. Liberal inducements offered and Descriptive Circulars 
furnished by 

R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
847 Broadway, New-York. 


(Ge For full description and testimonials of the 
UNIVERSAL WRINGER, please refer to back 
aumbers of the Agriculturist. 





Grzat Dis} VSEFULand VALUABLE 
COVERY ! DISCOVERY ! 


HILTON’S 
INSOLUBLE CEMENT! 


Is of more general practical utility than an 
Applicable to invention now before the public. It has ed 
the usefulArts,| thoroughly tested during the last two years 
by practical men, and pronounced by all to 
Be Superior to any 
Adhesive Preparation known. 


Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 











A new thing. 
Is a new thing, and the result of years of 
study; its combination is on 
Its Combina| SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
‘ens And under no circumstances or change of 
‘ temperature, will it become corrupt or emit 
any offensive smell. 
Boot and Shoe] Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, using 
Manufacturers Machines, will find it the best article known 
for Cementing the Channels, as it works 
without delay, is not affected by any change 
of temperature. 
Jewellers. Jewellers will find itsufficiently adhesive 
for their use, as has been proved, 
Itis especially adapted to Leath- 
Families, er, and w Ly e claim A an eapecial merit, that 


it sticks patches and Linings to Boots and 
Shoes sufficiently strong without stitching. 


IT IS THE | ONLY! 


LIQUID CEMENT 


Extant, that is a sure m= for mending 
Furniture, Crockery, s, Bone, 
Ivory, and articles of Hdusche! d use, 

REMEMBER. 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is in liquid form and as easily applied as 
paste. 

Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Is insoluble in water or oil. 
Hilton’s Insoluble Cement 
Adheres to oily substances. 
Supetien in in Fonte or Manufacturers’ Pack- 

from 2 ounces to 100 Ibs, 
HILTON BROS. & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


To Patentees. 


PATENTS!! Valuable English and American Patents. 
Introduced, Manufactured or Sold_for cash on Commission. 
Consignments respocssaity sot solicited. Address 

NYDER & R, 229 Broadway, New-York. 

Ruvesanene. pat Bd ng AL. & Co., 


It is a Liquid. 





Remember. 





Finis. 











I ti 214 Peart-st., 
i Came Esq. New-York. 
Com. Ment; No. 2 Bowling Green. 
Rats! Rats!! Rats!!! 
40 Fulton-st., New-York. 
ISAACSEN’S 


Phosphoric Paste, 
Will do all that Orange Judd has said in the American Agri- 
culturist of June, as follows: “ No Rats or Mice.—Isaac- 
sen’s Phosphoric Paste has given us more than one year’s 
freedom from these pests. It appears to drive them off, as no 
dead one has been found or smelled. Several friends have 
found the remedy equally valuable. Has any one failed 
with it? With our favorable experience we think we do the 
readers a favor by recommending the use of this preparation 
where rats and mice are troublesome.” I also manufacture 
Paste for destruction of Roaches and Black Beetle, and im- 
port the genuine Persian Insect Powder. 
Price for PHOSPHORIC PASTE, 
Retail 50 cts. and $1 a Box, 
Wholesale at the usual discount. 
Depot, 40 Fulton-st., New-York. 
ADOLPH ISAACSEN, 
Rat Catcher and Vermin Destroyer. 


To Clear the House of Flies, 
USE DUTCHER’S CELEBRATED 


LIGHTNING FLY-KILLER, 


a neat, cheap article, easy to use, Every sheet ‘will kill a 
quart, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STAMMERING, 


An d Stattering gues db en be aye ——— decribing 
or (new edition of) Pamphlets and Dra 
the hg address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 West vine iret N N. 


Srrices and FARM LAND.—20,000 Acres at low 
prices and accommodatin terms.—Franklinville and 
Tract.—Gloucester County, New-Jersey, 25 miles south 
of LePhiiadelphia on Railroad running from Pisiadelphta and 
Camden to Cape May. In lots to sult Fy ny 
with reports of Sol Solon Rob’ ~¥" Hon. = Parry, and pm 
with full eee TL: t_free a dressing JOHN 
COFFIN & = ILLIAM ARROTT, Franklinville. 
New-Jersey. Mio Improved ed farms from 20 Acres u; upward, 
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OFFER 


ILLIN OIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


FOR 


SALE 


1,000,000 Acres of SUPERIOR FARMING LANDS, 


IN FARMS OF 
40, 80 & 160 acres and upwards, at from $8 to $12 per acre. 
THESE LANDS ARE 
NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 
THEY LIE ALONG 


THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 
For Sale on LONG CREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH, they are situated near 


TOWNS, VILLAGES, 


FOR ALL PURPOSES OF AGRICULTURE. | 


The lands offered for sale by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company are equal to any in the world. A healthy climate, a 
rich soil ‘and railroads to convey to market the fullness of the 
earth—all combine to place in the hands of the enterprising 
working man the means of independence. 


ILLINOIS, 


Extending 380 miles from North to South, has all the diver- 
sity of climate to be found between Massachusetts and 
Virginia, and varieties of soil adapted to the profiucts of New 
England and those of the Middle States. 
central portions of the State is the richest known, and pro- 
duces the finest corn, wheat, sorghum and hay, which latter 
crop, during the past year, has been highly remunerative. 
The seeding of these prairie lands to tame grasses, for pastur- 
age, offers Lo farmers with capital the most profitable results, 
The smaller prairies, interspersed with timber, in the more 
southern portion of the State, produce the best of winter 
wheat, tobacco, flax, hemp and fruit, The lands still further 
South are heavily timbered, and here the raising of fruit, to- 
bacco, cotton and the manufacture of lumber, yield large re- 
turns. The health of Llinois is hardly surpassed by any 
State in the Union, 


GRAIN AND STOCK RAISING. 


In the list of corn and wheat producing States, Illinois stands 
pre-eminently first. Its advantages for raising cattle and 
10g8 are too well-known to require comment here. For 
sheep raising, the landsin every part of the State are well 
adapted, and Illinois can now boast of many of the largest 
flocks in the country. No branch in industry offers greater 
inducements for investment, 


The black soil inthe | 





SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. 


HEMP, FLAX AND TOBACCO, 

Hemp and flax can be produced of as good quality as any 
grown in Europe. Tobacco of the finest quality is raised 
upon lands purchased of this Company, and it promises to be 
one of the most important crops of the State. Cotton, too, 
is raised, to a considerable extent, in the southern portion, 
The making of sugar from the beet is receiving considerable 


| attention, and experiments upon a large scale have been 


made during the past season, The cultivation of sorghum is 
rapidly increasing, and there are numerous indications that 
ere many years Illinois will produce a large surplus of sugar 
and molasses for exportation. 

FRUIT. 

The central and southern parts of the State are peculiarly 
adapted to fruit raising; and peaches, pears and strawber- 
ries, together with early vegetables, are sent to Chicago, St, 
Louis and Cincinnati, as well as other markets, and always 
command a ready sale. . 

COAL AND MINERALS. 

The immense coal deposits of Illinois are worked at differ- 
ent points near the Railroad, and the great resources of the 
State in iron, lead, zinc, limestone, potters’ clay, &c., &c., as 
yet barely touched, will eventually be the gource of great 


wealth. 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS 

the inducements offered are so creat that the Company has 
already sold 1,500,000 acres, and the sales during the past vear 
have been to a larger number of purchasers than ever befo-e, 
The advantages to a man of small means, settling in Illinois, 
where his children may grow up with all the benefits of edu- 
cation and the best of public schools, can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, No State in the Union is increasing more rapidly in 
population, which has trebled in ten years along the line of 
this Railroad. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price of land varies from $7 to $12 and upward per acre, and they are sold_on long credit, on short credit, or for cash. 
A deduction of ten per cent, from the long credit price is made to those who make a payment of one-fourth of the principal 
down, and the balance in one, two, and three years, A deduction of twenty per cent. is made to those who purchase 
for cash, Never before have greater inducements been offered to cash purcliasets. 

E EXAMPLE, . 
Forty acres at $10 per acre on long credit, interest at six per cent., payable annually in advance; the principal in four, 


five, six, and seven years, 


INTEREST. PRINCIPAL, 

Cash payment.......... oveeee 024.00 
Payment in one year. ........... 24.00 

” CWO FORTB. ..ccccccce 24.00 

- ee) ose vevecs . 24.00 

“ Pe: teveeneeee 18,00 $100.00 

_ ae) © ucsseuen te 2.00 100.00 

» six e 6.00 100.00 

ad seven “ ....° 100.00 


plication in person or by letter to 


Or the same farm, on short credit: 





INTEREST. PRINCIPAL, 
Cash payment.................... $16.20 $90.00 
Payment in one year 8 90.00 
“ two vears.... 5 90.00 
ws Saree C aceceesas 90.00 
The same farm may be purchased for $320 in 


Sei cash. 
(2 Full information on all points, together with maps, showing the exact location of the lands, will be farnished on ap- 


LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Ilinois Central R. R. Co., at Chicago, Ill. 








Wm. HM. RANLETT, Architect. 


Hohokus, Bergen County, N. J. 





Prairie View Farm For Sale. 


For sale, a beautiful farm of 160 acres, situated near the 
Fox Riverin the town of Oswego, Kendall Co., [linois, 3% 
miles from the station on the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
R. R., 2% from the village of Oswego, and 6 from the city of 
Aurora, The improvements are all permanent and partic- 
ularly well adapted to stock purposes. A well furnished 
house, and large barn with stabling for 50 cattle. A thrifty 
Apple orchard, Peach, Plum, Pear and Cherry trees, both 
dwarf andstandard: also all the small fruits with a good va- 
riety of grapes, most of the above in bearing. A fine Dur- 
ham nag horses, tools and household furniture will be 
sold —_ the — if bate bg further particulars ad- 
dress the subscri! al jwegzo, 

P. PORTER WIGGINS. 





To Settlers Seeking Location on 
MARYLAND FARMS. 


2,800 Acres in 7 farms all adjoining, located in Charles 
County, 18 miles from Washington City. Upon each farm are 
good Dwellings and ont-buildings, the land is of clay loam 
and very productive in Tobacco and Fruit, price in the ag- 
gregate, $26 peracre. For a healthy and profitable settle- 
ment with choice of neighbors this offers the best of induce- 
ments, For sale by R. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO., Baltimore 
City, Maryland, 


150 to 200 Rocks dug in 10 hours, 


A new Machine for digging and drawing Rocks, laying 
Wall, &c. Please send for Circular, to 
G. L, SHELDON, 
New Marlboro, Berkshire Co., Mase, 











~ EYGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSky, 


These machines have been tested in the most thoroug} 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the Fe 
ber of over 1200, = 

Tue Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capsta 
and in many respects possesses unequalled advantages vw 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &., or Call and 
examine personally. 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co, LI 





Allen’s Clipper Mowing Machine, 
Pony and two horse sizes. Very light draft and Weight, 
and particularly well calculated for cutting salt and fresh 
water meadows and lawns, as well as rough uplands, 
t. H. ALLEN & CO, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York 





Beardsiey’s Premium Hay 
Elevator. 


Persons wishing to act as Agents for the sale of the BEST 
ELEVATOR in use, will please apply to 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 





Palmer’s Horse Hay Fork. 


The best unloading fork in use. 
PRICE COMPLETE, $13. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents, 


For sale by 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York, 








RATT’S PATENT STEEL TOOTH HAY and 
GRAIN RAKE. 
“THE FATHER OF THE FIELD.” 
Price $40. Sold at head quarters. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York 














The Union Hay Fork. 


The Lightest, Simplest, and Most Durable 


Horse-fork known. 


Can be operated by the strength of a child. The hay is 
dropped on the mow in the same way as from a hand-fork, 
and always instantaneously, when it immediately closes and 
does not drag off the hay in returning. In loading or unload- 
ing, it holds the hay firmly so that it will not scatter. It can 
easily be repaired by any blacksmith. 

Town, County and State Rights, with full sized model forks 
RENSSELAER REYNOLDS, 

Stockport, N. Y. 


for sale by 














a Amalgam Bells, | > 
J | At prices within the reach of every Church, School, } % 
— , Cemetery, Factory, or Farm in ‘the laa. Their > 
f | use throughout the United States and Canadas for = 
QO | the past six years has proven them to combine a 
most valuable qualities, among which are TONE, 
‘S | STRENGTH, SONOROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF a 
"2 | VIBRATION, unequalled by any other manufacture, K 
os Sizes from 50 to 5 lbs., costing TWO THIRDS LESS 
© | than other metal, or 15 cents per pound, at which to 
] | price we warrant them twelve months. Old bell fel 
<j | metal taken in exchange, or bought for cash. Send ~ 
si for a Circular to the Manufacturer. u 
"7 JOHN B. ROBINSON, ™ 
q No. 190 William-street, New-York. : 
@OMETHING TO DO.—“PLEASANT AND 
Rd tig el Good Books, ready sales, and ¢ 


Agents wanted. Address with pre-paid envelope for 
FOWLER & WELLS, bdwa ar 


answer, 889 Broadway, New-York. 
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sanford & Mallory’s 
FLAX AND HEMP DRESSERS 


are no longer an experiment. Over 200 No.1 Brakes have 


id and are in 
—_ PRACTICAL USE. 
A pamphlet will be sent free of charge by writing. 


JOHN W. QUINCY, AGENT, 
No. 98 William-st., New-York. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRING MILLs, N. J., April 4th, 1864. 


Messrs. Mallory and Sanford : 

GEnTS.—I have been using one of your No, 2 Patent Flax 
Machines or Brakes for the last six months, and am much 
pleased with the manner in which it breaks the flax. We 
can break easily one and a quarter tons of flax straw per 
day, and do it much better than a new flax brake I saw the 
other day which cost eight hundred dollars, and had sixteen 


pairs of rollers. 
Yours respectfully, Aveustus GODLEY. 





SoutH Hitt, Pa., April 5th, 1864. 


Messrs. Mallory and Sanford: 

GENTLEMEN.—I have been using one of your Patent Flax 
Brakes for the past five months, and am well pleased with its 
work. All who have seen it work pronounce it JUST THE 
THING. I have tested it with the old-fashioned brake in gen- 
eral use and yours has the advantage of over ten per cent. 

Yours respectfully, . T. ALLIS. 





Sparta, Canada East, 5th April, 1864. 


Messrs, Mallory and Sanford : 
GENTLEMEN.—It is with great pleasure that we comply with 
our request in giving our opinion of your Patent Flax Brake. 
We have had it in constant use since last fall and find it does 
its work admirably. For ingenuity of construction, sim- 
licity of working capacity, and safety to the operator we 
Save not yet seen its equal. Requiring but little power to 
drive it and no other attention but an ordinary hand can 
ive it, we are quite satisfied that it is all you represent it to 
be We are, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
SCANDRETT & Boaes. 





DANVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Mallory and Sanford: 

GENTLEMEN-—You ask my opinion in regard to your Flax 
Machine. I must say I am well pleased with it. The Ma- 
chine has been in almost constant use since I received it from 
you about three months since, and I think it works better 
now than when I first started it. I can break from one to 
one and a half tons per day of ten hours with your No, 1 
Brake, I think I will get another of your Brakes this sum- 
mer, Yours, with respect, E, TRAXLER. 





BREAKABEEN, N. Y., April 25, 1864. 


Messrs, Mallory and Sanford : 

GENTLEMEN.—I have been using one of your Flax Brakes 
the past winter, and have been so well pleased with its work 
that I have purchased another Machine and thrown our old 
brake out entirely. One of the principal advantages over 
the old brake is that it breaks the flax even all through the 
handful, so that the inside of the handfu tch as easy 
as the outside, and leaves the outside f the handful 
whole, whereas with our old brake the ifiside of the handrul 
would be so imperfectly broken that the outside will be all 
cut down to a point before the centre is clean; we can break 
more with your Brake than with our old one, and can scutch 
more flax taken from your Brake than the old one, and there 
is no danger from operating your Machine. I consider your 
Machine a great success. I do not know how you could well 


improve the principle upon which it moves. 
Yours, truly, G. L. HuGHson, 





IRBY’S MOWER, CLIPPER and COMBINED 
MOWER and REAPER with all the improvements for 
1864. Sold by GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 
Send for Circular. 


IDER PRESS SCREWS.—Five feet long, four 
inches in diameter. These powerful screws bring out a 
third more juice than portable presses. Send fora circular, 
Made by L. M. ARNOLD. Poughkeepsie (N- Y.,) Foundry. 


Fruit Baskets for 1864, 


To any or all fruit grow- 
ers and dealers we re- 
spectfully recommend 
our improved FRUIT 
BASKET, Patented May 
Sist, 1864, and known as 
the Weneer Fruit 
Basket. 

Circulars of description 
and price will be furnish- 
edon application to us. 

A. BEECHER & SONS, 
Westville, Conn. 
Also for sale by W. H. Carpenter, 90 Vesey-st., New-York, 


Turnip Seeds by Mail. 


The following varieties will be mailed post-paid to any 
address in the Union upon receipt of prices affixed. 
10 cts. 30 cts. 50 cts. 7 cts. 
1 ounce, 4 ounces. 8 ounces, 1 pound. 
Early Dutch, Snowball, Red Top Strap Leaf, 
White Top Strap Leaf, White Globe, White 
Norfolk, Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow Finland, 
Robertson’s Golden Ball, Orange Jelly, Tel- 
tau or small Berlin, Long White French, 
White Tankard, Long White or Cow’s Horn, 
Waite’s Eclipse, Dale’s Hybrid, Laings’s Im- 
proved Rutabaga, Skirving’s do., Stubble 
Swede. Also Chinese Winter Radish. 
. 25 cts, per ounce, 
Winter Spinach, same price as turnip seed. Please 
address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 
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DELAWARE VINES 
LOW PRICES. 


PLANTERS, who are forming Vineyards, 
and . 

NURSERY MEN, who wish plants for stock, 

will find it their interest to examine the one year old plants of 


PARSONS & CO., 


Of which they offer 


200,000 


At the following low prices: 
No. 1. $25 00 per 100.—$200 00 per. 1000. 
No. 2. $15 00 per 100,—$125 00 per 1000. 
$1000 00 per 10,000. 
No. 3. $12 00 per-100.—$100 00 per 1000. 
$750 00 per 10,000. 
These plants are produced from cuttings of bearing vines. 
The-accompanying sketch of one of them will show tha 





they are not the mere straws so often employed, but mostly 
of large size. They are so grown as to ensure an abundance 
of fibrous roots and thoroughly ripened wood. 

The testimony of those who have purchased them for the 
last two years is of the most favorable character. 

In consequence of the low price, their stock of Delawares 
has for two years been bought up early in the autumn bya 
few persons. The proprietors wish them more widely scat- 
tered, and hope therefore, that those who desire to purchase, 
will send their orders early. 

In consequence of the great. difficulty in growing the Del- 
aware the first year, nurserymen will find it their interest to 
purchase largely to plant for stock. 

The Proprietors can also furnish 


100,000 


other HARDY GRAPES, including Concord, Di- 
ana, Creveling, Iona, Allen’s Hybrid, Adi- 
rondac, and other new sorts. 
Address 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


Hot Water Furnaces 


for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 
WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Frince-st., New-York 


PATENT 
Indestructible Label for Fruit Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Roses, &c. 


The attention of Ama- 
teur_ Fruit Growers 
and Nurserymen is in- 
vited to this useful ar- 
ticle which has receiv- 
ed the approval of 
many of the leading 
Horticulturists in the 
























ness, durability and 
neatness of design ren- 
der them essential in 
every well conducted 
Garden, Orchard, or 
Conservatory, in any 
climate, not being in 
any way affected by 
heat or dampness, 


The cut, with a word 
or two of explanation, 
will render this useful 
invention perfectly 
clear to the reader. 
The edges of a circular 
zine back, are turned over the edge of a mica front, between 
which the label, printed on paper, is placed, and shows 
through the mica in front of it as clearly as through glass. 
By the aid of a little cement, the whole is rendered imper- 
vious to water, and forms an indestructible, neat, and always 
legible label. 

A Te label, with a list of the varieties constantly on 
hand, will be sent to any address in the Union on the receipt 
of two three cent postage stamps. 

Price 50 cents per dozen. $3 per hundred. 

The names of varieties not included in the list, will De fur- 
nished to order at an additional charge of $1 per hundred. 

Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


Fall Pear. 


BARTLETT. 

















Seeds for Summer Sowing. 
Buckwheat. Millett. 
Corn, for Soiling. 


White Flat. White Globe, 
Long White. White French, 
Yellow Ston Yellow Abderdee 


n, 
Yellow Swedish and New Red Top White Swedish_ Tur- 
ees fresh and of finest quality, for sale in Ton to 
suit purchasers, by H, ALLE he 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York City. 








STRAW BERRIES. 


“Agriculturist.”” The prize berry of America. 


Having secured a partof this stock before the editor of 
the Agriculturist had made arrangements to control the 
stock of plants of this variety, 1am now prepared to take 
orders to commence delivering plants in August, in rotation 
as ordered, After another year’s trial, it proves to be by far 
the most productive as well as the largest variety known. 
Price, 2 for $1 20; 6 plants for $3 00; $5.00 per doz.; or $25.00 
per hundred. ($150.00 was offered and refused for a single 
plant of this variety last summer.) 
The following ten are French and Belgian varieties; these 
have been tested and found to be eminently valuable, 
Exposition a’ Chalons, Extra. 
Lucas, Extra, Extra monstrous size, 

* Monstrous Hautbois, Very large. 
Chili Rose, Large white, rosy cheek. 
Frogmere Late Pine, Very large and fine, 
La Delicieuse, Extra, 
Madame Colloque, one of the best, 
Orb, a splendid variety. 
La Negress, very large, color black. 
Quinquefolia, very fine, 

Plants $1 per doz., or the ten varieties, one doz. each, $8.00 


The following 4 varieties were selected last year from all 
the new prize seedlings of France and Belgium. A limited. 
number can be supplied at $2.50 per dozen. 


Bijou, (Raised by de Jonghe.) 
Lucida Perfecta, = Glode. 
Haquin, * Haquin, 


Souvenir de Kieff, “ de Jonghe. 

Also the Tribune Prize Strawberries, Seedlings by A. 8S. 
Fuller, Three varieties, for which $3000 was paid. Monitor, 
Col. Ellsworth, and Brooklyn Scarlet, $1 per doz., or $5 per 
hundred. 

Robinson Seedling. A new variety promising well, Pro- 
gress, French’s Seedling and Buffalo Seedling, at $1 per doz. 

Imperial Monthly, a new variety trom Australia, bearing 
a heavy crop every month until frost, fruit large and fine, a 
great acquisition ; plants $2 per doz., or $10 per hundred. 


The following four varieties are white berries, and eminent- 
ly valuable ; fruit very large and fine, 

Albion, Lenning’s White, Pineapple, and Deptford White, 
% cts. per doz., or $4 per hundred. 

Having a very large stock of Russell's Prolific, I will sell 
the plants for 50 cts. per dozen., $2 per hundred, or $15 per 
thousand. La Constante, 50 cents per dozen; or $3,00 per 
hundred. No orders taken for less than a dozen plants of 
any vartety, except the “ Agriculturist.” Address all orders 
to WM.8. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich-st., New-York. 


HE ATTENTION OF DEALERS, AGENTS, 

and retail buyers, is called to a tremendous stock of 
Fruit Trees, offered at low rates, all first class stock ; Will be 
carefully packed and forwarded toany point, A rare chance 
will be offered to any one going into the business, or want- 
ing to purchase stock to retail. The whole or half of the 
stock will be sold at a low figure. Address I, B. WILSON, 
Washington, Washington County, Penn. 


BONE TAFEU. 


Manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from Bonxs, 
DRIED NIGHT SOIL and guano ground fine. . 

The Bone is well known for its lasting effects, and the 
night soil and guano for their quick action, the combination 
producing a fertilizer EQUAL to guano, and far superior to 
Superphosphate or ground Bones. Farmers using it during 
the past two years, speak of it in the highest terms, Price 
$45 per ton. Packed in bbls. of 200 Ibs, each. 

Address LODI MANUFACTURING CO.,, 

66 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of very FInEr 
BONE DUST, and RAW BONE SUPERPHOS- 
PHATE OF LIME, manufactured from unburned 
Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical Fertilizing 
Properties. Please address-the Manufacturers, and get the 
Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Newark, N. J. 














Bruce’s Concentrated Manure, 


Those who have used the above valuable fertilizer the past 
year, give it the preference over 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano, Bone, or Poudrette. 
In the year 1862, some fifty toms were sold. Last year or 
ders came in to the athount of four hundred tons, only 
half of which could be tilled, This year we shall manufac 
ture ONE THOUSAND TONS. 

Its “component” parts are: | 
40 per cent. of Animal fibre and Blood, 
40 per cent. of pure Ground Bones, 
20 per cent, of Absorbents, 

The absorbents are Charcoal and Gypsum. 

Price $45 Per Ton, packed in barrels 250 Ibs. in each, 


Send for Circular, Send your orders to 
RIFFING BROTHER & CO, 
58 and 60 Courtlandt-st. New-York, 
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The Agriculturist Strawberry on Sale— 
. Explanation. 


ee 

It will be seen that plants of this strawberry are adver- 
tised for sale, in this month’s paper and elsewhere. It 
was the wish and original intention of the Proprietor, 
that no plants should be sold, but that they should belong 
exclusively, at first, to the “Agriculturist family.” Some 
plants, however, were sold by Mr. Boyden before Mr, 
Judd attempted to secure them. All of these he bought 
up, except one single plant, which could not be had at any 
price, but the owner, Mr. Carpenter, generously promised 
to withhold it from the public until our distribution com- 
menced. This one plant has been carefully cultivated 
and multiplied during the year, and its product, and this 
only, is now offered. If others offer plants of the same 
variety the present summer, they must be obtained from 
one of these sources or be spurious ones. 

Mr. Judd’s plants were placed under the care of his 
skillful gardener, Mr. Olm, who has earnestly watched 
over them almost night and day for a twelvemonth. 

Asa stimulus to continued extra exertion, on the part 
of Mr. Olm, and as the plants are to go into market, and 
also because many are begging the privilege of getting 
more plants than they are entitled to by subscription, we 
have written to Mr. Judd, and obtained his consent to the 
following plan: 

Mr. Olm is to push forward the work, and at the earliest 
moment supply a good, strong plant to every actual old 
or new subscriber for this year, who has applied or may 
apply for them on the previous terms, (viz., the year’s 
subscription, and 5 cents extra for postage on the plants.) 
This will first be carefully attendedto. After thisis done, 
the plants remaining will be sold to those first applying 
for them, at the following rates: 


For one good, strong plant - - 75 cents. 
Fortwo “ « 9 - + $120 
For six cid ™ se - - 3 00 
For twelve “ a “6 i 5 00 
For one hundred “ * - - 25 00 


Sent post: paid when desired so. 

An interest in the sale will be given to Mr. Olm, who 
will thus be rewarded for his past exertions, and stimu- 
lated to the utmost care and effort to get all subscribers 
well supplied at an early date. 

The recent severe hail storm, the hardest ever known 
here within our memory, badly injured the fruit, and cut 
the plants somewhat, yet they are very vigorous, and 
not one was lost during the winter, though part of them 
were entirely unprotected. There is now every prospect 
that there will be enough to supply all our subscribers in 
August and before the close of September. We shall be 
gratified at this. Anything realized from sales will go to- 
wards helping out the great expense incurred in the pur- 
chase, care, and distribution, and in meeting the great 
advance in cost of printing paper, etc. 

Orders accompanied by money will be filled on the 
above terms in rotation. It will doubtless be practicable 
to meet every person’s requisition in time to get them 
well started-this year. Of the great value of this new 
variety something is said in another article. 

The distribution to subscribers will begin in August, as 
soon as the weather will admit. From the sixty plans 
for boxes sent in, the best has been selected*as noted 
elsewhere, and every plant going by mail will be pro- 
tected from injury in a neat box. Directions for plant- 
ing and multiplying, will be given in the August number, 
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Strawberries for All Applicants, 
—__o— 

When the special premium of the Agriculturist Straw- 
berry was announced, promise was made, that they 
should be distributed to all as rapidly as the increase by 
propagation would allow, in the order in which subscri- 
bers’ names were received. The severe drouth of last 
summer greatly retarded multiplying the plants, so that 
at one time it was doubtful whether enough could be 





obtained to supply the unprecedented large number of 
subscribers the present year, But the favorable season this 





spring enables us to announce that there will be plen; 
for all comers, up to the 100,000 subscribers that we 
have already nearly registered on our books,—(q little 
effort on the part of our friends this month will complete 
the number.) We give this repetition of the above no 

in answer to numerous letters of inquiry, from those who 
have not seen previous announcements. 
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The Agriculturist Sanitary Fund, 
—Owing to the continued absence of Mr. Judd, we do 


~not undertake to give an acknowledgement of the several 


sums contributed through this office for the soldiers, 
Please read Mr. Judd’s letters, and from them gather 
some idea of what is done with the money. No doubt 
hundreds of lives are saved every week by these minis. 
trations, while the amount of relief and comfort given jg 
incalculably great. Let all who have not had other Op- 
portunities to give all they could for this noble purpose, 
still continue to forward their contributions. Who wil] 
not cheerfully forego something of present comfort and 
luxury, in order to have a direct part in the noble work 
of nourishing, feeding, clothing, and otherwise comfort- 
ing our wounded brethren in the Camps and Hospitals? 


To Buyers of Books.—Paper and all book 
making materials have such an upward tendency that the 
price of books has correspondingly increased. The prices 
named in our book list are from necessity revised each 
month, and they hold good only for orders sent during the 
month in which they are published. 
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The Barometer Again. — Several in- 
quirers. We have stated, and repeat again that it makes 
no practical difference whether the barometer is in or 
out of doors, or in a room with or without a fire. 





Back Volumes & Numbers Supplied. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21,22, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs, 
Prices at the office: bound $1,850, unbound $1,00 each, 
Back Volumes are sent prepaid by mail, (they can not 
go unpaid,) if bound, $2.00 each ; if unbound; $1.24 each, 
Single numbers of any of the above Volumes, 10 cents each, 
Binding .—Sets sent to the office will be bound up neatly 
(in our regular style of binding) for 50 cents a volume. 
PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, etc., gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets h- ‘se kKbinder, can be furnished for Vols. 16, to 22 
inely 2’ AS per cover, Cov&s can not go by mail, 
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CLUBS can at any time be increased, by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will of course be sent to added names 
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Postage on the Agriculturist is only 
3 cents per quarter, if paid in advance by the recipient. 
Any postmaster who charges over 1 cent per number, 
when paid quarterly or yearly in advance, is either too 
ignorant to hold office, or is guilty of extortion. Weask 
subscribers to send to us the name of any one who ex- 
acts more than the above ~ostage. 














Guterican Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THOROUGH-GOING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE-—such as growing FIELD CROPS : orcHarD 
and GakpEN FRUITS; carpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; rreEs, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
ete., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting, 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
The Editors are all practica. WORKING MEN, 

The teachings of the AcricuLrunist are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 
country—it is for the whole American CONTINENT. 


TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


(For either the English or German Edition.) 
One copy, one year.....(always in advance)....$1 00 
Six copies, one year........... CM Dn. ots. oats 

Ten or more copies one year. ..(do.)..80 cents each. 
[eg Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents @ 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 
Address all communications to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, New-York City. 











